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Agricultural. 


No Substitute for the Grout Bill. 


It is fair to presume that the editors of 
itions devoted to agriculture under- 





public 
stand the 
co intr 

\ petition has been addressed to Congresss, 
signed by the editors of 133 agricultural pa- 


pers, Whose combined circulation is 3,651,- | 


“uw, and whose readers may be conserva- 


»]\ estimated at ten million, asking for | 


the Grout bill, making oleomargarine and 
other imitation dairy products subject to the 
awsot the State or Territory or district 
which they are transported, and to 
. the tax on oleomargarine, which 
| the House of Representatives in the 


Fifty-sixth Congress. 
\Ve have taken great pains, ourselyes, to | 
vell informed fas to the wishes of | 

eaders in the dairy districts, and we 


ud they all believe that the future pros- 
perity and welfare of the farmers of this 


depends very 


preservation of the dairy industry upon the | 
farm: alsothat our readers and the repre- | 
e dairymen of this section of the 


want no substitute for the Grout 

They believe that that bill, 
passed one branch of Congress last year, 
g ust the protection needed, and any 
change made in that oleomargarine bill of 


ast \ear would weaken the legislation and 


show a yacillating policy which would do | 


vast injury to the cause. 
Our dairymen want to know that all arti- 
es knownas *‘*Oleomargarine,” ‘* Butter- 
ue.’ “Imitation Butter,’ or ‘* Imitation 
( heese, 
{ butter or cheese, nut the usual product of 
the dairy, and not made exclusively of pure, 
adulterated milk or cream, shall be sub- 
t to the operation and effect of the laws 
our States and territories, enacted in the 
vercise of their police powers, to the same 
extent and in the same manner as though 
such articles, or substitutions, had been pur- 
chased in such State or territory, and shall 
uot beexempt therefrom by reason of being 


utroduced therein in original packages, or | 


ifrwise, 

lhey want to know that the tax upon 
such bogus butter known as ‘ oleomar- 
‘shall be at least one-fourth of one 


eit per pound, when the same is not col- | 


1 imitation of butter, but when 

paid 

sper pound, to be levied and collected 

accordance with the provisions of the 
Grout bill, 

. in effect, is the bill that the dairy- 

t: the one that they have worked 

«one that the public wants, the one 

the House of Representatives passed in 

t\-sixth session, and the one which 

ers and the dairvmen of this coun- 

t today. They do not want any 

ade in this bill. They do not want 

ored, bogus material manufactured 

tion or semblance of butter to be 

taxation. They do not want to 

variety of oleomargarine to be 


| lereach and control of the officers 
they believe that if any variety ot 
ivine is entirely free from taxation, 


Y t ‘xemption will lead to frauds, to 
> of the law to escape from taxa- 


the government is enacting wise 
» for the inspection of American 
| cheese for export, so as to have 
ot the government inspector upon 
be very unwise to have it un- 

i Kurope that one branch of oleo- 
manufactured and sold, was ex- 
sovernment taxation, as this 

to suspicion of all American 


we wae fe erste Se ‘SE 


ry cannot afford to be under 
i, the dairy interest cannot 
under this suspicion, and the 
elf should not be subject to 
1On, 

believe there is any authority 
) representing the mass of the 
‘dairymen of the United States 
substitute for the Grout bill. 
iy ** National Dairy Union,’’ 
‘es a substitute for the Grout 
ut believe they have a clientage 


a ee 


hs 
ody ; we do not believe they stand 
ions of farmers and dairymen in 
“tates, 

‘lientage, and among the thou- 
ir readers in dairy sections and 
‘triets, we have never met a sin- 
‘ual who advocated any substi- 
: ‘rout bill. We have not heard 
the ce raised in favor of removing 
. “1 On oleomargarine when not 


a a a ee a ae 
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wants of the dairymen of this | 
better than any other authorities. | 


largely upon the | 


which | 


” or any substance in the semblance , 


«lin imitation of butter, the tax to be | 
\ the manufacturer shall be ten (10) 


«damage to the dairy industries of | 


we do not believe it isa repre- | 
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| colored or manufactured in imitation or 
, Semblance of butter. We have never met 
| an individual who did not believe that there 
| Should be a wide line of demarkation 
| between genuine butter and bogus butter, 
who did not believe the Government should 
tax oleomargarine, colored or uncolored, 
_ and give the farmers an opportunity to sell 
| without prejudice their choice, fresh, honest 
| dairy products, and to give the public an 

opportunity to buy such without being 
| swindled by the bogus butter manufacturers 
attached to slaughter houses, soap factories 
| and cottonseed-oil factories. 

If Congress desires to aid: the honest 
dairymen any in his work, to separate the 
genuine from the false, to afford the con- 
| Sumer an opportunity to decide whether he 





Fulton, Montgomery and Schoharie coun- 
ties, and parts of Schenectady, Albany, 
Greene and Otsego counties. This has been 
one of the most important honey-producing 
sections in the country, apiaries of two to 
three thousand colonies having been numer- 
ous. 

But the breaking out of this disease has 
almost ruined the industry. It has been 
estimated that about fifty per cent. of all 
the colonies kept a few years ago have been 
destroyed by it, causing a loss of $500,000 a 
year. Some beekeepers who had colonies 
by the hundred now have not one, and those 
who have not lost half their stock are 
thought to have been fortunate. The State 
Department of Agriculture has taken: the 





Selling the same grades, equally good, at 
eleven cents. This was at least twenty-five 
per cent. less than their fair value. So much 
for not keeping posted in regard to the mar- 
ket. We do not expect to see the old ten- 
cent price again for a first-class white honey, 
even if the bees are increased tenfold, for 
the demand is increasing. 


Comb honey should be kept in a dry place, 
and at a temperature of not lower than 50° 
nor higher than 100°. There are few cellars 
where the air is dry enough, even if the tem- 
perature is within the limits named. Ina 
damp place the honey gets thin, cappings 
burst, and éven when this does not happen 
liable to be below the real production. The the whole comb becomes damp and sweaty. 
farmers who have but one or two hives, and | 4 cupboard in the kitchen makes a good 
use most of the product on their own table, | place for keeping comb honey, but a room 


keepers in this country ‘made an estimate 
of the production of honey in the United 
States, and decided that it was about 500,000 
pounds of comb honey in sections,and at least 
1,000,000 pounds of extracted honey, the 
entire crop being worth something like 
$10,000,000. To those who are not in the 
honey-producing regions, and see but little 
of it, excepting an occasional bottle or can, 
or little box of comb at the grocers, these 
figures' may seem to be extravagant, but the 
oftcials-of the United States Department of | 
Agriculture place the amount and value at 
double those figures, and even then they are 
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AMONG THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS---SHEPHERD DOG AND SHEEP. 





prefers to eat genuine butter or the bogus 
article, if Congress desires to do justice to 
all classes, it will pass the Grout bill just as | 
introduced by Representative James IT. Me- | 
Cleary »f Minnesota, Dec. 2, 1901, his bill | 
being an exact counterpart of the Grout | 
bill which was introduced Dec. 12, 18. 
and which passed the House of Representa- 
tives in the Fifty-sixth Congress. 
- et pe 
Bees and Honey. 

A carload of honey marked ‘‘ pure clover 
honey’ from California was condemned in 
Chicago a short time ago as containing fifty 
to sixty per cent. of glucose, and sent back. 
That may have been alf right. Though glu- 
cose is not an injurious adulteration of food, 
people may not liketo pay the pure honey 
price for it. But if the inspectors who con- 
demned it know no more about honey than 
Pure Food Commissioner Jones, there may 
have been an injustice done to the shippers. 

**Genuine honey,” he declared, ‘ has 
brown coloring around the eells. . Glucose 
honey is perfectly white. The purchaser | 
can detect the fraud by this simple rule. 
Honey, butter and vinegar are the three 
articles in the purchase of. which citizens 
are most subject to imposition just at pres- 
ent, and they are causing most of the work 
for the commission. Syrups may: be classed 
with honey in this respect.” ‘ 

If Mr. Commissioner Jones will call upon 
any of the leading beekeepers in his State, 
we think they can show him honey taken, 
directly from the hive that has no brown 
coloring around the cells. But they cannot 
show him any honey in the comb that has 
fifty per cent. of glucose in it, nor can they 
find for him any bees that will carry away 
and store syrup that has twenty-five to 
thirty per cent. of glucose in it, and we; 
| doubt if they will take any that has ten per 
‘cent. of glucose in it. They probably know 
| more about glucose than Mr. Commissioner 
_ Jones does about honey. 


| ‘The disease known as black’ brood seems 
/to have been working sad havoc in’ New 








matter in hand, and has recently condemned 
1935 colonies to be destroyed or to be treated 
by chemical means. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has also taken an interest, and sent 
Mr. Frank Burton, the bee expert, to exam- 
ine infected colonies, and try to suggest 
something to check the disease: He says 
it is caused by a bacillus and reproduced by 
spores, and is extremely contagious, and 
while not known to affect the adult bee it 
is manifested in the brood in the cells, be- 
fore they come out. Thus it often is not 
discovered until it is found that there is no 
live brood in the cells, and as the workers 
die off the colony is thus entirely gone. One 
man in the Mohawk Valley lost 1400 colo- 
nies in this way. 

The diseased brood does not have the odor 
or the ropy appearance which marks the 
true foul brood disease.’ They simply turn 
black -and are dead. 





It is easily carried |: 


or spare an occasional pound or two to some | over the kitchen or sitting-room, heated bya 
good neighbor, are often overlooked, or if | register over the stove, will serve where 
called upon for a statement they have no | there is a considerable amount to be kept. 
accounts, and are more apt to estimate below | It is necessary to watch and guard against 
the amount of production than above it. | the wax moth ina warm room. The eggs 
Beekeeping was not thought of asa busi- | are often carried upon combs that have 
ness until about forty years ago. A few! pollen in them or have old comb worked 
had them in small numbers in the old-fash-| into them. They are not often found in 
ioned boxed hives, and when they wanted | sections fully sealed and capped over. If 
honey for family use they killed the colony | they are found to be working in the comb, 
with the smoke of burning sulphur. Then | put thecombs in a tight box where a smoke 
came the improved hive with its movable | from burning sulphur can be made under 
frames, and the supers or top boxes with the | them, or blown in upon them from the 
pound sections inthem. We think we saw bee-smoker. Cotton rags dipped in melted 
these first about thirty years ago. To this {Sulphur and used in the bee smoker, or a 
may be attributed most of the gain in honey | mixture of rotten wood and sulphur,may be 
production, more than to any other cause. | used. a8 
The growth of the business was rapid from | Extracted honey keeps best in tin cans or 
1869 to 1889, increasing frem an estimate of | Pails, as if it granulates or candies it can be 
fifteen million pounds to nearly sixty mil-| Placed ina kettle of water and brought up 
lion pounds in the twenty years period, and | toa temperature which will liquefy it again. 
in the ten years followirg it was thought to ; Many do not object to having honey candied 
have doubled again, and though, as we_| if the can in which it is allows it to be dipped 
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from one hive to another on the hands or | 


tools, and when one has occasion to handle | have recorded above, foul brvod and 
diseased colony both the hands and tools | black brood have done much damage in cer- 
‘ tain localities. It is thought that the in- 


should be washed in a weak solution of cor- | . Ae 
rosive sublimate before going to another | terest awakened, and the fact that it is no 
, ; er necessary to destroy the colony to 


colony. In what other ways it is or may be | long 
carried is not known, possibly by the bees | 
carrying the infection out and leaving spores | — xs Parise 8 

hi , ; ‘rowing faster than ever. Yet experts esti 
on the flowers, which may again be taken = that the. nectar-producing plants of 
up by bees from other anleaes: The'New | the country would be ample if there were 
York Herald, to which we are indebtedffor | ten times as many bees kept and properly 


most of these facts, says: th | distributed as there are now. What may 
“« Professor Cheshire,a well-known author- | be the possibilities if beekeepers succeed in 


ity, has found that if e rr eee a | getting strainsof bees with tongues long 
part of phenol to tour “mT _ -_ eine » | enough to get the honey from the red clover 
syrup be poured into the cells adj | blossoms, or how much more of clover and 


the brood, and the diseased brood, after | honey plants may be grown it is impossible 


brushing off the bees, be sprayed with atw0 | |) edict, 


get their honey, has led toa general increase | 
throughout the country, and that it is now | 


out. Theadulterants sometimes used in ex- 
| tracted honey, as glucose and sugar syrup, 
| will not granulate, so that those who are in- 
} formed know that candied honey is pure. 

| 





7? 
Possibilities ef the Soil. 


The surest way to find out the full possi- 
| pilities of the soil is to farm for grass, and 
| enrich the land with the fertility that comes 
from the plant food thus buried in it. We 
' no longer accept any doetrine that continual 
| farming exhausts the soil_—no more than 
' we do that steady use of the brain uses it 
| up. In either case intelligent use strengthens 
, and improves. 
/ end of time, and instead of deteriorating 1t 
| gan be made to grow richer and stronger. 
| All that is required is some intelligent sys- 





We can farm our soil to the | 





| York State, extending westward through 
‘ the valley of the Mohawk, from Albany into 


7 1 in water, a! + 

<irncootoe eo tb | Mr. A. S. Boyden, buyer of the A. I. Root ; tem of culture, and ‘not wasteful practice. 
arr Another kind of bacillus that sometimes | Company, writes in Gleanings of Nov. 15/ It was because of the latter that the old cry 
attacks bees causes them to lose their hairy that they have been paying during the past | of land exhaustion was started. If we rob 
covering, and to crawl out of their hives month from 13} to 15§ cents a pound for No. | the soil we must see it degenerate so it will 
upon the ground, where they wriggle about | 1 and fancy white honey, and could have | not be able to produce anything. 

until they die. Lately this complaint has | used several tons more of it at that price if The man who turns his farm over to 
been very destructive in California, Colorado | they had known where to get it without | dairying and raises abundant grass crops 
and Texas, but it yields to. the same reme- delay. Since then he has learned that bee- | and sees to it that too close cropping is 


dies as the black brood and foul brood.” keepers in western New York have been ‘ not permitted, finds at the end of a few 
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| years that his former barren soil is the 
; most productive inthe region. The soil is 
| so rich that crops of corn or wheat can be 
| raised even through seasons of drought 
when his neighbors’ crops are killed. The 
| grass adds fertility, and more than that it 
| places the soil in such mechanical con- 
| dition that moisture is actually held there 
| during dry weather so the plants can use 
‘It. It may be possible in time to prepare 
'our soils so that ordinary droughts will 
| preve harmless. Irrigation is much less 
| needed in regions where vegetation is abun- 
; dant, and the luxuriant growth tends to 

work steadily against long seasons of dry 
| weather. If we could clothe the arid West 
| with forests there would be a shorter dry 
| period and far more moisture. Crops and 
‘droughts have important action upon each 
other. Likewise the rich, fertile soil yields 

less readily to dry weather than the poor, 
| barren land. By filling our soil with plant 
| food ;we strengthen it so that it can produce 
| crops in almost any kind of weather. 

_ Grass furnishes us with the key to the 
| secret, and the more we use it the greater 
| will four,rewards be. Great parts of the 
| East Shave been converted back to fertile 
| farming regions in the past ten years by in- 
telligent systems of dairying. Theland has 
recovered its tone by means of the only 
tonic’possible. The further we get away 
from grass, theless hope have we to make 
farming pay. Poor and abandoned farms 
can be redeemed by no other process. Grass 
and intensive culture will bring up the poor- 
est farm that was ever neglected. 

C. T. MARVIN. 





Massachusetts. 
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New York Farm Notes. 


; As the season advances the supply of 
| milk delivered at the milk station for ship- 
| ment is increasing. Cows are coming fresh 
| in milk, which keeps up the supply. 

| Farmers who feed liberally on feeding 
| stuffs purchased at present high prices for 
all kinds of grain, realize but little 
more clear profit from their milk product 
than they did when milk brought a les 
price, and when food could be purchased for 
at least one-third less. Had it not been for 
thehigh price of milk during the present 
winter the dairymen would have had-a 
hard task to keen even in their business. 

In this section winter dairying has a 
| strong foothoid; and since the milk stations 
were established along the line of the rail 
roads, and milk could be shipped to New 
| York, it started a new incentive among the 
dairymen. Springers and cows fresh in 
milk are in great demand, and consequently 
bring fabulous prices. 

Not as many calves have been fattened up 
to this time as usual in this town. When 
milk brings $1.45 per,hundred there is not 
mu¢h inducement for farmers living within 
reach of the milk stations to ralse veal 
calves. On the other hand, when the price 
for milk drops and calves bring six cents 
per pound, live weight, then more calves 
will find their way to New York market. 

Corn fodder is holding out remarkably 
well. Where farmers have no silos, it is no 
uncommon thing to notice about the fields 
acres of corn stooks that have not yet been 
| fed out, neither has it been taken to the 
| barns. *** 

Corn fed in a dry state should be stured in 
the'bagm early in the fall, when dry, and 
placed in a mow, so it will sweat to some ex- 
tent aid befar softer and more palatable 
for cattle to eat. Corn taxen from the field 
in the winter, cold and frozen, with the large 
stalks hard and dry, as they generally be- 
come at this‘ season of the year, are not 
| very palatable for ‘cows, and their teeth and 
mouths will become sore; and, in fact, some 
| cows, after a while, will refuse to eat any- 
| thing but the leaves and ears, leaving the 
| balance to be thrown out as waste; when, 


fs 


| if the stalks were moist by being in the 
| mow, or set up thick about in vacant places, 
vattle would relish them much better. 

Ensilage is the proper form for disposing 
of corn for yielding the greatest results, yet 
all farmers have not yet provided silos and 
yet raise acres of corn to help out, as it is 
the best substitute for good hay. Raising 
plenty of corn enables the farmer to keep 
| more stock un less acres than he could be- 
fore raising fodder corn, hence silos are in- 
troduced. 

We have had a somewhat remarkable win- 
ter. December was a fine month, notwith- 
standing one large freshet. We have but a 
few inches of snow on the ground at this 
| writing, but the sleighing never was better 
| forall purposes than now, and we still have 
| moderate _snowfalls. Lumbermen are 
| starting for their winter’s work, hauling the 
| pulpwood to the different streams, ready for 
| logging drives in the spring. 











P. E. WHITE. 
Deer River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Jan. 3. 
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Connecticut Farm Notes. 
| So far this season there has been but little 
| snow in this section. Most of our people 
| have not yet got up their woodpiles nor 
| hauled any logs to mill. 

| Cattle are bringing a fair price, and hay 
| and ensilage are holding ont well. Hay is 
| bringing a good price, anywhere from $15 to 
| $18 per ton, according to the quality. 

Searcely anybody has yet filled their ice- 
houses, as ice has not been over eight or 
nine inches in thickness. 

Apples and cider are scarcein this sec- 
tion, and if anybody has any they can sell 
at a good price. - 

Potatoes sell at one dollar a_ bushel, 
quickly; rock turnips bring fifty cents a 
bushel. Grain of all kinds is up to the. top 
notch in price, and farmers are feeding very 
little, owing to the high price of the same. - 

i E. T. SMITH. 

Winchester Centre, Ct. 

——___-»- 


Peter the Great (2.073) will be trained 
again this year. ~ 
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Agricultural, 


Farm Hints for January. 

BEGIN THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. 
Some one has said that the first duty of 
the New Year is to make a lot of good reso- 
lutions as to faults that are to be dropped, 
and good deeds that are to be done during the 
ensuing twelve months, and the next thing 
is to find good excuses for breaking all those 
resolutions. We have not much faith in 
resolutions of reform that are to begin ona 
stated date, a birthday or other anniversary. 
The only way when the necessity of refor- 
mation is felt is to begin at once, whether it 
be at midsummer or midwinter. 

But the beginning of the year is as good 
an opportunity as any for the farmer to 
commence to make certain changes in his 
methods. Hecan now plan his work for 
the coming season. If he knows the soils 
on his farm and the crops they are adapted 
to grow in the several fields, he can plan 
his crops and his treatment of each during 
the winter days and evenings, and though 
weather or other conditions may cause him 
to modify his plans, he will find this study 
of the possibilities of the farm so instructive 
that with his first choice barred out he can 
usually make another choice that will offer 
nearly as good prospect of profit as did the 
other. 

The New Year is as good aseason as any 
to begin to keep a series of accounts with 
the different departments, so that seeds, 
fertilizers, labor and other expenses on 
crops, feed and care of animals, and the re- 
ceipts from all sources affecting the ques- 
tions of profit and loss,can be traced to their 
proper sources, and the losses checked, 
while the profits increase. This really re- 
quires but little time at the close of each 
day, and it is a wonderful power in educat- 
ing the farmer into his business,that he may 
know what branches thereof himself and 
his farm are adapted to follow. 

CARE OF MILCH COWS. 

With the majority of farmers the cows 
are now well along in lactation, the milk is 
decreasing in quantity and scarcely up to 
the fall standard for butter making, though 
the Babcock test may show a good per- 
centage of butter fat. The quality of the 
butter must depend upon the food, and if 
clover hay and ensilage with grain to make 
a well-balanced ration will make a more 
desirable butter for home use or market 
than the hay from old meadows and cured 


corn stover, the farmers’ should so 
plan that another winter they will 
be supplied with this food during 


the winter. Attend the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, read the station bulletins and the ag- 
ricultural papers, and learn the value of 
wirm stables in increasing the milk produc- 
tion and of ventilation in improving the 
quality of the milk products. If the cattle 
are let out in the yards to drink and to exer- 
cise, do not let them suffer from cold or 
from too much indulgence in ice water, or 
from slipping on icy places, or being hooked 
or bunted by the quarrelsome ones of the 
herd. These last three are among the many 
causes that produce abortion, and when that 
is once started in a herd, it may spread far 
beyond the animals which it started with 
from these or other causes. 
BREEDING SOWS. 

Are there breeding sows to farrow this 
winter or in early spring? Almost every 
farmer could easily raise one or two litters 
of pigs without feeling the cost of keeping 
them or the stock hogs as any burden to 
him, and the 
coming as it may both in spring and fall. 
In almost every farming community in New 
Engiand there are enough who like to buy 
pigs or shoats that they may fatten their 
own pork, using up the table waste and 
waste products of the garden and orchard, 


to make a market for all the spring pigs, | 


while if they are not wanted in the fall, 
they can be soldas roasting pigs, or kept 
until spring and sold as shotes. 

Breeding sows should neither be allowed 
to get too fat or too lean. Much must de- 
pend upon the breed, and the natural char- 
acter of each animal. A long and deep- 
bodied sow, that has had one or two previous 
litters, and furnished milk to raise them 
well until ‘they were old enoughsto seek a 


trough for themselves, is not apt to get too | 


fat unless very injudiciously fed, but a 
short-bodied one with heavy hams and 
broad shoulders may do so, and we do not 
care to select such as breeding sows. Get 
the service of a good, vigorous male, of pure 
breed, if it can be had, and use no scrubs or 
inferior animals,even if they can be used for 
nothing. 
to produce and raise a good litter of pigs, 
keep her until she is not able todo so any 
longer- Donot fatten and kill her and then 
begin with a young sow again. A litter of 
tento fourteen good pigs twice a year isa 
paying investment. 
THE SHEEP YARD. 

Breeding ewes are now heavy with lamb, 
if they have not brought forth lambs for the 
early spring trade. The rearing of fall 


lambs, to be sold from January to Mareh at | 


$8 to $10 per head, looks like a profitable 
business, and probably is so to those who 
are engaged in it with small flocks of the 
right breed and buildings well fitted for it, 
but there is so much of previous prepara- 
tion, 


men with limited capital to invest in it. 
They had better remain contented with 
lambs dropped from February to April, 
and well fed to sell at $5 each in 
June and July, than to try for what is 
so difficult to obtain, and likely to prove 
unattainable, excepting on a small scale. 
While sheep are not as subject to abortion 
as cows, they need about the same 
precautions against it as the cows, and sud- 
den changes of feed should not be made. 
Give all the exercise they will take when the 
weather is fit for them to go out in the field, 
and the regular daily ration of roots or en- 
silage should not fail them. They want 
water, pure, clean, and where they can go 
to it asthey please. In winter while eating 


Ain Ancient Foe 
To health and happiness is Scrofula— 
as ugly as ever since time immemorial. 

It causes bunches in the neck, dis- 
figures the skin, inflames the mucous 
membrane, wastes the muscles, weak- 
ens the bones, reduces the power of 
resistance to disease and the capacity 
for recovery, and develops into con- 
sumption. 

“A bunch appeared on the left side of 
my neck. It caused great pain, was lanced, 
and became a running sore. I went into a 
general decline. I was persuaded to try 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and when I had taken 
six bottles my neck was healed, and I have 
never had any trouble of the kind since.” 
Mrs. K. T. SNYDER, Troy, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


will rid you of it, radically and per- 
manently, as they have rid thousands. 


dry fodder they drink a little at a time and 
often. Look out for feeble or unthrifty ones, 


to maltreat and abuse the sick and weak 
among them, and even when this is not done 
they do not have opportunity to share 
equally at the feed trough, but are crowded 
away. . 
PLANTS UNDER GLASS. 

Almost every man whohas a farm or gar- 
den will do well to start certain plants 
under glass, whether in greenhouse, hotbed 
or in boxes in the kitchen window. We 
have seen some who had a commercial 
greenhouse near them, and preferred to buy 
such as they wanted to bothering with 
growing them, but they preferred ease and 
idleness in the winter to the care and labor 
involved, or they had other winter work that 
occupied their time so that they could 
not give the plants the necessary care. 
But for a few early cabbage, tomato, pepper, 
eggplant, and the verbena, aster and other 
plants for a family garden of vegetables 
and flowers, but little space is needed, and 
if the duties of the man keep him away 
from home in winter, there is usually some 
one, wife or children, who can give the care, 
and would be willing to do so for the sake 
of sharing the profit and the pleasure of 


such crops as are thus forced into an 
earlier maturity. The hotbed may be 


started this month, and the directions for 
making it have so often been given that 
it seems unnecessary to repeat them here. 
And we look upon a cold frame under glass, 
but without the bottom heat of fermenting 
green manure and leaves, into which the 
plants may be pricked out to grow slowly 
and more stocky than they do in the hotbed, 
by reason of having more room and not 
being stimulated by heat or strong manure, 
as being quite as important as the hotbed 
or greenhouse. It is to the latter what the 
brooder is to the incubator, and therefore 
requires more room, but. is more easily 
cared for, as not being so subject tothe fluc- 
tuations of heat and cold. 


PURCHASING SPRING SUPPLIES. 


The buying of the seeds, fertilizers and 
small tools that will be needed in the spring 
should not be postponed until it is time to 
begin the plowing. The seeds should be 
selected and tested by sprouting in a plate 
between two damp cloths to see how large a 
percentage will germinate. Count out fifty 
or one hundred seeds of a kind and test 
them in that way. If eighty out of one hun- 
dred sprout and prove true to name it is a 


as it is the custom with almost all animals |. 





| him, had for years driven this very stage, 


' Mose and I went out for a ride we rode up 


old stage road all the way, the same course 
that in 1827 had been alive with the stages. 

According to that, at the time, invaluable 
periodical, ‘“‘ The State Register,” the way 
to Dover was through Medford, Stoneham, 
Reading, North Andover, Bradford, Haver- 
hill and Newmarket. To make this trip of 
seventy miles required eleven hours. This 
was typical of the speed on the various 
coach lines radiating from Boston to Albany 
and all over New England. 

As we wandered along these roads that 
had once been of such touring importance, 
there seemed a doubly impressive element 
in the fact of the single invention of tae 
sveam driver having almost instantly swept 
the tide of travel from these and hundreds 
of other venerable thoroughfares. We grew 
interested in the history of these old road- 
ways, and found ourselves inquiring about 
the history of every old tavern that we 
passed, and hunting reminiscences concern- 
ing stage days from every old man we 
met. 

From Union, N. H., to Ossipee, fourteen 
miles, we were following a road that was 
traveled by the regular stage even as late as 
1873, for it was not until then that the East- 
ern Railroad, now the Eastern Division of 
the Boston & Maine, was extended north of 
this point. From Union, through Ossipee 
to North Conway, forty-four miles, the con- 
veyance was the old Concord. 

It happened that our host for the summer, 
Moses S- —, or *‘ Mose,” as every one called 


and his father before him had been a driver 
for over forty years. The first afternoon 


north of the villageand took the way toward 
Centre Ossipee. As we were going down 
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waymen. 


coaches. 
They used the iron linchpin inthose Eng- 


lish days to hold the wheels. Sumetimes 
hat would work out, and when it did, the 
passengers found themselves in a bruised 
heap by the roadside. There was the azgra- 
vating trouble of getting stuck in the mire. 
The tourists had to contain themselves 
while the “‘ guard,”’ as the chap who sat on 





very fair but not really avery good sample 
of seed. If more than twenty fail to grow, 
when the clotins are kept moist, or if they 





prove to be weeds do not use them. No re- 
liable seedsman would send out such seeds 
if he knew it, and he could not very well 
refuse to give better seeds for them if 
he had done so. As regards the fertilizers 
and tools, an advantage in going early, or 
as some advertisers invite their customers 





Aftera sow has shown her ability | 


of constant care and of skill in the | 
business, that we hesitate to advise young | 


to come ‘‘ before the rush,” is ample time 
| to make careful selections, salesmen not 
too busy to wait upon buyers, and ship- 
| ments made in season for them to be on 
| hand when wanted. The delay when the 
busy season is on at the agricultural ware- 
| houses is often supplemented by another at 
| the railroad, and the two make a serious 
| hindrance when one feels that every hour 
| lost is making the crop late, and perhaps 
| cutting down the market price when the 
| harvest comes. Like the man catching the 
railroad train starting early is better than 
running fast. 


— ~o- 


income is quite an item, | 


The Days of the Stage Coach, 
“The horn that once upon the breeze, 
Its soul of musie shed, 
Now hangs all mute against the wall 
And tells of guards long dead; 
So sleeps the horn of former years, 
It’s stirring sounds are o'er, 
And toll-bar men and horse keepers 
Now hear that sound no more. 


| 

““ No more to roadside inns, alas! 

| The mail horn’s music swells ; 

| No more upon the midnight breeze, 
The mail’s arrival tells; 

The drowsy passenger ne’er wakes 
Roused by that midnight horn, 

The sound is dead and never wakes 


The still of the early morn. 


| ‘* Though the coachmen of old are dead, 
| Though the guards are turned to clay, 
| You will still remember the ‘ yard of tin’ 
} And the mail of the olden day.” 


| 
| 


Thus runs the lament that some English- 
man, who doubtless knew what it was to 


handle the ribbons over a dashing four, de- | 


| vised to express his feelings concerning the 
decline of stage coaching. 

Love of horses and the road has always 
been ingrained in the British heart. No- 
' where is the incursion of forms of convey- 
ance that tend to do away with the horse 
more strongly resisted than by the English. 


The present row in London over the ques- | 


| tion of the ’bus is an up-to-date evidence of 
the interest they take in all that appertains 
to the horse and carriage. 
ivan, truth to tell, so far removed. The city 
swells regard coaching as delightful and 
exclusive. 

Go into the country and see what the 
farmers have to say of the bicycle and auto- 
mobile! Listen, as I did many times the 
past summer, to the reminiscences of an old 
stage driver, and you will wonder if machin- 
ery, at the same time that it gives, does not 
takeaway. For one thing, as the above 
lines suggest, it is assuredly to be regretted 
| that romance was swept from the road with 
| the advent of the iron horse. In no field, it 
| would seem, has the incoming of machinery 
| operated more toward relentless artificialty 
| than in that of transportation. 

What is the privilege of being shot along 
a pair of steel rails at fifty miles an hour 
compared to the glorious exhilaration of 
bowling over a country road of an autumn 
afternoon, seated on the top of'a gayly deco- 
rated coach, drawn by horses that have the 
firein them? ‘The valleys and hills clad in 
a hundred colors; the air crisp and in- 
vigorating, sending every drop of blood into 
circulation; swaying, lurching, bowling, 
rolling, up and over and down and up again, 
past cottage and farmhouse and inn. 

’Twas a mad race in those old English 
days! If you sat inside the coach it seemed 
that you would, at every tremendous lurch, 
be sent through the roof or window. If you 
were perched beside the driver, you had to 
keep constant grip upon the seat rail to 
avoid the catastrophe that you felt was liable 
to happen any moment, namely, being 
hurled head first into the ditch, for the stage 
coach Jehu was only surpassed by his his- 
toric predecessor. 

Although the excitement, danger and 
vicissitudes of the road were many, their 
very existence helped toward a sort of mag- 
netic charm in this mode of travel that never 
can be afforded by the steam trains. From 
a willow copse there might emerge a fellow 
with a pistol half a yard long, and in a trice 
the passengers would be separated from their 
valuables. 

In England, as late even as 1826, robberies 
were of frequent occurrence, and the gov- 
| ernment maintained a standing reward of a 
| hundred pounds for the detection of high- | 





Nor is the Amer- | 


the rear seat and blew the horn was called, 
had to trudge to the nearest farmhouse for a 
pair of oxen. 

But the zest and the spirit of the thing 
made up for the annoyances to a generous 
extent. After a delay out on the road, 
there was the glory of dashing into the vil- 
lage and up to the inn, knowing that the 
advent of the coach was an event of inter- 
est to the entire neighborhood. While the 
horses were being changed and the small 
boys inspecting baggage (luggage, I should 
say), ten or fifteen minutes were allowed 
for eating. The male traveler, of course, 
first stepped into a certain mysterious nook 
and “ took a little something.”’ 

The time for eating was all too short ere 
the guard’s horn sounded and Jehu was at 
the door announcing, ‘** Time’s up, gentle- 
men!’ Bandboxes, foot stoves, old 
women, girls and things were bundled into 
the caravan, the horn sounded, the whip 
cracked, and away you went for the next 
| station! ‘ 
The word ‘‘ coach ”’ is derived from Kotze, 
| the name of a town in Hungary, where the 
first vehicle of the kind was built, and, in 
1457, given to Charles VII., at Paris. The 
earliest record of the stage coach proper 
goes back to 1662, when there were six of 
them in England. Within fifty years they 
were running on all the principal roads of 
the kingdom. And the time made! In 
1743, for the twenty-seven miles between 
London and Oxford, ten hours were re- 
quired. 

From London toYork, two hundred miles, 
wasa six days journey. Gradually, and 
oh, so gradually! the time was shortened. 
Coaches were made lighter and danger of 
overturning was lessened by swinging the 
carriagelow. The iron linchpin gave way 
to the wooden. This latter, once driven in 
tightly, the bottom end would swell and it 
would never work out the way it was put in. 





—men who knew how to drive scientifically 





out injuring him. 

By degrees roads began to be improved. 
They were paved and drained. In 1843 a 
| London sporting writer described the busi- 
| ness of coaching in the most enthusiastic 
| terms, and boasted in glowing superlatives 
| of the “‘ wonderful progress made in trans- 
| portation during the past hundred years.”’ 
| Read today, the document seems amusing. 


two weeks to go from London to York, it 
now (1843) requires but twenty hours, or 
from London to Exeter, 175 miles, the 
| same time.”” He tells, with amazed ap- 
| preciation, of receiving a letter from a 
| friend in which the letter said he had been 
| out hunting, ona Monday, near Brighton, 
| and, on the following Wednesday, dined at 
his father’s home in Dublin, four hunéred 
miles distant! ‘‘Such,’? we are naively in- 
formed, ‘‘ is the marvelous change that has 
taken place.’”?’ Today an express train will 
carry us safely and comfortably at from 
forty-five to fifty miles an hour. 

Coaching at the time of which the Lon- 
don writer speaks had reached its highest 
development. The improved service had 
been attained largely through the breeding 
of horses solely forthe work of the highway 
and Jessening and systematizing their labor. 
The ideal coach horse had to be of medium 
weight. Too stocky, he could not travel 
fast enough. Too long-limbed, he could 
not pull sufficiently: A horse of about 
eleven hundred was of typical weight, and 
cost usually about £125. 

Gradually, the distance each horse was to 
travel had been cut down. ‘* A horse to 
amile ’”’ had become the rule for the great 
coaching companies. Thus, on one line of 
154 miles, 150 horses were kept. The horse 
worked but one hour in twenty-four, but 
that hour was work. He was expected to 
go at breakneck speed and unfailingly made 
ten to twelve miles. This done, he was 
groomed and fed with the utmost care. 
Grain was almost wholly his food, hay not 
being esteemed of any consequence for 
* roading.’? One day in four the animal 
had absolute rest. 

The “ yards,’’ as the headquarters of the 
big London coaching corporations were 
termed, were those of Chapin and Horne 
& Sherman. The five yards of the former 
contained 1300 horses, and the latter firm 
had 1400. The ayerage coach weighed 1800 
pounds and cost four hundred guineas. The 
favorite colors were dull green with buff 
‘trimmi:gs and wheels, blue with yellow 
trimmings and crimson or yellow wheels; 
sometimes the body was dull red. On the 
door, just beneath the glass window, were 
names of the termini of the line upon 
which the coach was run. Crests and coats 











He tellsus that “‘ while it used to require | 


and could get great labor from a horse with- | trivance balanced, that the least jar would 


| 





In the American far West, even | of arms were embossed on either side of 
in the past few years, the press has con-| the door, and sometimes the legend ‘‘ Royal 
tained items concerning the rubbery of stage | Mail’ appeared in a conspicuous position. 


Strictly speaking, on a stage coach, four 
inside and twelve out, the guard at the rear 


‘“* Frenchman’s Hill,” a sharp, treacherous 
declivity of perhaps a quarter mile, Mose | 
suddenly exclaimed : 
“I tell ye, John, I’ve put the old coach | 
down this hill when ’twas pretty ticklish. | 
This hill’d be covered with ice and slippery | 
as iled glass. Coach loaded right up, six- | 
teen to eighteen passengers, and maybe | 
three hundred pounds of baggage. I used | 
ter lay the whip right on to the horses and | 
we’d go down this hill like Kingdom Come! 
Wouldn’t do, you know, ter let th’ old coach 
get ter slewin’. If ye did, over ye’d go. | 








carried a four-keyed bugle. On the mail 


coach, four inside and three out, the guard | 
carried the ‘‘ yard of tin,”’ so called from its | comin’, they’d get out o’ the road!’ 


being made of that metal and about three 
feet in length. Clad in a bright red coat 
and wearing a glazed hat with cockade, the 
guard was expected to be the general func- 
tionary. He assisted passengers to alight 
or enter, blew the horn, held the horses, and 
as occasion required made himself indis- 











pensable. 

If a fordable stream were being crossed, 
and a leader dropped a trace, poor Mr. 
Guard was the one who had to get down 
into the water and rehook. When the load 
was o’erheavy, he was the gentleman who 
first had towalk. Though his duties were 
manifold, and often exceedingly menial, 
andthe Jehu bossed him sorely, he was, 
withal, a merry fellow, and reeled much 
cheer from his ever convenient horn. 

The duly important individual of the 
reins was not infrequently of cultured birth 
and training. There were many instances 
of men of university finish spending their 
days as regular drivers of stage and mail 
coaches. They followed the life because 
of their uncontrollable passion for it. 
For years two of the most skilled 
Knights of the Royal Mail were gradu- 
ates of Cambridge and Oxford. Coach- 
ing had become in England not only 
a business of tremendous proportions, but 
a great reaction, a part of the social life of 








the kingdom. Polished, cultivated men 
were eager to tool the Royal Mail purely as | 
an amusement. A seat beside the driver | 
was a privilege conferring a distinction in 
the minds of athletic gentry. 

The stage coach in America was a very | 
different caravan as compared with its Eng- | 
lish cousin. In general outline it went back | 
not only to the most elementary type of the | 
English road conveyance of 1662, but to the 
coach of Paris of 1646, for the rear seat for 
the guard and consequently the concomi- | 
tants of the “yard of tin,’’ color and art, | 

| 





were dispensed with. 

A great box flat at the top and rounded at 
the bottom, as was the most ancient Hunga- 
rian product, was slung on a massive “ thor- 
oughbrace,’’ again after the ancient fashion. 


A better class of coachmen were employed. | On the front was the eyrie of a seat for the 


driver. So nicely, however, was the con- | 
set the box rocking like a cradle. This 
coach was built for ,business and kept 
strictly to the purpose of the designer. 

“The guard” for the American coach 
was a steel-framed man clad in buckskin. 
Instead of being perched cockily at the 
rear, he lay stretched out upon the top of 
the box, where he could best scan the coun- 
try and} offered the least space as a target 
for the arrow of a redskin or the bullet of a 
**road agent,’”’ as the American highwayman 
was called. In place of the ‘“‘yard of tin,’’ 
this ‘‘ guard ’”’ carried a long, heavy rifle, 
and every time this horn tooted, death re 
sulted. 

The driver was crowned with no silk hat. 
His uniform was an old slouch and a storm- | 
beaten gray coat, and up his left sleeve, the 
buttrestingin an ingenious leather socket, | 
was a long and never-failing Colt revolver. | 
‘The first rustle among the tall grass brought 
«w response from this sure and expertly 
handled weapon. ‘‘ Kin ye shoot an’ shoot | 
quick an’ handle them mules?” was tie | 
question asked of the chap who aspired to | 
running a Wells-Fargo express. 

Few there are who appreciate aught of the | 
mechanical skill and faithful judgment ex- | 
pended in the manufacture of a Concord | 
stage coach, for it wasin this town among | 
the New Hampshire hills that the ‘ coach | 
of the States ’’ had its origin. Every piece | 
of wood, leather and iron entering into the | 
construction was literally of the best and 
strongest that the eye of a superintendent 
hired for the sole purpose of selecting stock 
could secure. Every piece of oak, ash, 
hickory and elm had been allowed the exact 
and proper time for seasoning. Every piece 
was cut and formed for its particular use 
and place by an expert who gave his whole 
attention to that particular work. ~ 

Gotten out at first with no thought of sup- 
plying other than the numerous roads of 
New England, call for the genuine ‘* Con- 
cord ’”’ steadily increased, until finally, the 
dingy yellow caravan) that made its way 
across the plains, climbed along the tortuous 
slopes and gulches of Idaho and Oregon, or 
toiled over the blazing, blinding sands of 
Arizona and New Mexico as such coveted 
institutions to the cacti-covered ‘‘ greasers ’’ 
would have been found upon accurate inves- 
tigation to have been built in the old Gran- 
ite State. 

I can do no better, perhaps, than offer at 
this point the testimony of an old driver, at 
whose home in the New Hampshire hills I 
spent a vacation. Mother and I had set out 
todrive Kit, the same faithful Kit that, on a 
recent summer, had so patiently carried us 
the fourteen hundred miles, or from Illinois 
to Boston. We were bound for Ossipee, 110 
miles north of the Hub. We followed the 











| Kit. 
/old Bear Camp in the early spring, when 
| the snow was coming off the mountain. In 
' getting across just below Centre Ossipee, 


| valley. 


| iest part. 


My! how some o’ them wimmen passengers 
’d screech! ’N you bet when folks saw me 


That started it. Mose was on one of his 
hobbies, and he had a willing audience. 

“Tell ye, John. They haint never a) 
machine been built better’n one o’ them Con- | 
cord coaches. Ye couldn’t wear one of ’em 
out, if ye give it half decent treatment. | 
Mortisin’, hubs an’ all, done by hand. I’ve | 
been right in the factory an’ seen ’¢m makin’ 
of ’em. Takeitin mortisin’ hubs. Each | 
feller’d have adozenchisels by him, an’a 
to’ fina vil stoa23a1’ whetstones. They 
kep’ them chisels like razors. They» knew | 
their business. Sink them mortises true’s 
adie. Spokes was seasoned an’ cut to a/ 
hair. 

One set o’ fellers done nothin’ but drive | 
spokes. Dip one end in oil, one heavy blow, 
struck fair an’ square, never missed, an’ 
the thing ’d stay there forever, John,’’ and 
he slappei my knee. ‘‘ Ye could hear the) 
wheels o’ my coach chank fer near a mile! | 
No machine boxin’s ’d do that. Always | 
used neatsfoot oil on the axles. Castor oil 
is nowheres for greasin’ a carriage. Tvo | 
thick. Few folks know how tooil a carriage, | 
anyway. They put on too much. Just a 
few drops is all ye want. Why, I used to 
put on a little neatsfoot and go fifty or sixty- | 
five miles and them axles ’d be as cool an’ 
nice as you please.”’ 

** Like coaching ?’’ I asked. 

***L1 I sh’d say so! ’’ he answered with | 
snapping eyes. ‘“‘ Give me a good team, a 
team that ’d lay right inter the harness, no 
shirkin’ er offsettin,’ all workin’ right ter- 
gether, good leaders, a whip that was 
balanced just right, set me on the 
box of an old Concord, ’n I’d git ye) 
through er bust. But we don’t have 
such hosses now’s they used ter have. 
Mine used n’t to have an ounce o’ spare 
flesh. They was all muscles, an’ like 
iron. Them old coaches ’d weigh fifteen ter 
eighteen hundred; ’bout sixteen hundred 
was cal’lated ter be good, safe weight. I’ve 
carried, sometimes, twenty-six passengers 


| toa load and six hundred pounds o’ bag- 


gage right up over these hills. That took | 
horses !’’ 

And many a taie did Mose delight me 
with as we made our easy sallies about with 


About the mad capers of the water of 


there was generally a mile of working care- 
fully along with the water up to the bellies 
of the horses. 

“Tecan tell ye, John,’? Mose would say, 
‘* it pears ter me there never was a colder 
place than along through the Hobbs Valley, 
as we called the country about Bear Camp, 
in winter. I’ve set on the box a-eomin’ 
through there when ’t seemed as if I should 
freeze ter the seat. An’ in summer ’t’s 
most ungodly hot. Sun lay ri ht in that 
But sometimes it was fine up here. 


Take it in early fall’twas allright. The 


| poet Whittier used to come up herea good 


deal. He had a place up abuve here a ways, 
beyond the Centre, ’ twas.”’ 

Then Mose would get to talking of the 
technicalities of the craft. ‘John, I’d like 
ter be swingin one o’ them old stage whips 


| over Kit’s back. Bet she’d think her time 


was come. We used ter have a stock of | 
good straight, white oak, ’bout an inch 

througn at the butt and tapering nicely for | 
about four feet. The lash was near .twelve | 
feet long, not thicker ‘na pipe at its heav- | 
We used ter put a little neats- | 
foot—”’ | 

** Mose, I guess neatsfoot oil was your | 
principal dependence, wasn’t it?’’ 

“ Well, I don’t know but ’t was. ’T was | 
so lastin’. Well, a littleo’ that rubbed on | 
the buckskin occasionaliy ’d keep the lash | 
pliable an’ free from twistin’. I used ter be 
so I could touch up a leader in pretty fair 
Shape. I’ve knowed fellers that used ter | 
win many a half dollar. Somebody ’d git a 
smart city chap ter lay a half on a leader’s 
ear an’ offer it ter the driver if he could 
lift it off with his lash. They was some ’d 
swing that lash an’ take in the coin every 
pop an’not start the horse a bit.” (I 
learned later from oldtimers about Ossipee 
that Mose was one of the “‘fellers”’ he re- 
ferred to.) 

The old stage coach—occasionally, in New 
England, you will find it used as a hotel 
“**bus,”’ to take summer visitors to and from 
trains, or, in a few instances, still carrying 
passengers and mail from railway stations 
to points twelve or fifteen miles inland: 
in the middle West you will discover 
them stowed away in old sheds and left 
to gradual decay, perhaps sometime to be 
photographed by a hungry correspondent, 
and with a glowing description, the ac- 
count appears in a Chicago newspaper; in 
the very far West and Southwest a few Con- 
conds are still in active routine service, and 
sometimes there is a genuine “ hold-up,” as 
in the days of old; but in general it is amel- 

















her 
| Harding, the portrait painter. It 


ancholy truth that: 
Over new roads that men lay 
Rush we with rattle and roar. 
Only sweet memories stay; 
Gone are the driver and four. 
—John Livingstone Wright, in \.: 
Sportsman. 





—— > > o 
Butter Market. 

Ham, sliced, is costing 25 cents per j), 
and a whole or half ham can be bouy), 
11 to 13 cents per pound. The cost of | 
less ham is 20 cents per pound for }) 
while chipped dried beef remains at |; , 
per pound. The cost of bacon is abou: 
same, although costing higher at first }): 
Some fancy makes of bacon range uj | 
to 20 cents per pound, while about 1; 
is the general price. 

English rolled bacon is costing 14 . 
per pound, while Quaker scrapple is 
changed at 12 cents per pound. This 
well-known Philadelphia dish, and js 
ting more into use in the East. Bon: 
pigs’ feet are costing 12 cents per po: 
with pigs’ shoulders at 9 to 94 cents 
pound for corned, fresh or smoked. 

The cost of head cheese is 10 cents 
pound, with German head cheese at 12 « 
per pound and German tongue cheese 
cents per pound. Link sausages are | 
ing 11 to 12 cents per pound asa yer, 
price, but some fancy makes range 
to 18 to 25 cents per pound. German Fri; 
furt sausages are costing 10 cents per pou: 

Pigs’ tongues are costing 14 cents 
pound, while blood pudding is on offe: 
costs 10 cents per pound. Honeycomb t; 
is unchanged in price, the cost being 
cents per pound, while for plain trie : 
price is 8cents per pound. Hamburg st- 
is costing 10 cents per pound. 

The market is only lightly supplied \ 
strictly fresh eggs, and the price holds 
Best large Brahma eggs command 45. cen) - 
per dozen, while other fresh hennery stv: 
is costing 40 to 42 cents per dozen. Goud 
fresh Western eggs cost 30 to 35 cents }. 
dozen, while cold storage supplies are cost- 
ing 22 to 25 cents per dozen. Fresh lai: 
Pekin duck eggs are coming in moderate)\. 
and are costing 50 cents per dozen. 


-S 
>> 





The latest solution of immortality seems 
to bea cyanide of potassium bath. Un 
fortunately, however, with all due respect to 


| Professor Loeb, we are not all of us sex 


urchins,—or rather the eggs of sea urchins. 
os * 

Senator Tillman is of the opinion that the 
President is not quite up to the performance 
cf his duties. The senator thus opens him 
self to the suspicion that he hasn’t yet di- 
gested the Washington dinner. 
a_i 

Provincetown is growing tired of seeing 
Plymouth take all the glory of the landing 
of the Pilgrims. Whatis now needed is a 
new poem beginning with a convincing 
reference to sand dunes. 








Literature. 


Miss Eliza Orne White, the author of 
* John Forsyth’s Aunts,’’ has every right 
to be one of our best delineators of New 
England life; that is, she has the right of 
birth,the best of all rights. She was born and 
passed the first twenty-two years of her life 
in Keene, N. H., where her father’s position 
during that time as minister of one of the 
leading churches gave her unusual oppor- 
tunities to study New England village life 
and character in all its forms. Since leav- 
ing her early home, after a year spent in 


| European travel, Miss White has lived at 
| Brookline, Mass. 


Her ancestry is also New 
England, her paternal grandfather being 
Judge Daniel A. White, so long and honor- 
ably filling a high position in Salem, while 
maternal grandfather was Chester 
Is en- 
couraging to find, once in a great while, a 
woman of literary attainments who 
is content to write of the life she 
has known and lived. It would seem 
that a woman could do truer and bette! 
work in such a field than in the more pop- 
ular and distinctively masculine historica! 
novel. [Published by McClure, Phillips « 
Co., New York. | 

* Tristram of Blent,’’ Anthony Hope's 
new novel, is meeting with a widespread 
suecess. A recent issue of the Booklov 


| published in Melbourne, Australia, plac: 


it at the head of the list of books most popt 
larin that country. In London, it ran 
third, according to the reports of the bo 
sellers. MeClure, Phillips & Co., the Am: 
ican publishers, have recently announce: 
the sixth edition. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s ‘ Eleanor”’ | 
been dramatized, and will be presented 
the spring at the St. James Theatre, |. 
don. The part of Lucy will be created 
Miss Eleanor Rooson. Mrs. Ward’s 
novel is awaited with great interest si 
the announcement has been made that it 
evena finer work than ‘‘Eleanor.”’ 1! 
new story will run serially in Harp 
Magazine, beginning in the May number. 

A book of much interest soon to be ) 
lished by the Maemillan Company, \: 
York, is *‘ The Mastery of the Pacitic,”’ 
A. R. Colquhon, F. R. S. 

“Pussy Meow,’’astory of the joys, thes 
rows and the longings of a cat, was writ! 
to create for the pussy tribe the same s 
pathy that ‘‘ Black Beauty ”’ aroused fo: 
race of horses. A pleasant introduc! 
from the pen of Sarah K. Bolton prec: 
the story proper, which is told, it should 
said, in the first person, and is valuable 
its suggestions as to the care, the food. 
comfort and needs of cats, as well as fo! 
own little plot. S. Louise Patteson is ' 
author of the book, and the illustrations 


| half tones from what are probably ori: 


photographs of cats. [ Published by Ge: 


| W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. | 


The heroine of this fascinating sto: 
the thirteenth century is the beau’ 
Loba, daughter of the Sieur de Cab: 
The scenes are laid in the court of Cai 
sonne, where Agnes de Montpellier | 
sway. The tale is one of pageantr) 
glitter, of knights and troubadours, her 
and adventure, and the author has so | 
conned the chronicles of the time an: 
successfully imbibed their spirit, that 
reader feels very strongly the atmosphe 
the period and of the people. The wo: 
from the pen of Nellie K. Blissett, 
should be very much liked by admire!> 
stirring romance. [Published by D. -\)) 
ton & Co., New York. ] 


Roberts Menthol Cologne. 


A Volatile. Floral Distillate, possess!) 
soothing, ccoling and highly refres!!!) 
peeperess. For headache apply a litt! 
to the forehead, also sprinkle a few drop 
on the handkerchief and inhale. |! 
Coryza, cold in the head, sprinkle on t!': 
handkerchief and inhale. It affor'- 
prompt relief. Highly recommended |) 
those that have used it. Price, 50 cents 
at your druggists. 


* WALNUT COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 
nee heard a mechanic, who had also | 
wres on which he kept a little stoek 

ral tivated a good garden and a small | 
dto supply fruit for family use, as do 
{the mechanics in country towns, 
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examination of pork intended for shipment 
solely toGermany. The treaty with Ger- 
many insists upon a careful examination of 
the pork carcasses for trichina, and inas- 
much as the packers here are now receiv- | 
ing more for pork at home than they could | 
by shipment abroad, the cessation of the | 
work it is believed will work no hardship. | 
It is learned that no other countries require | 








ness Oil. It re- 
sists the damp, 
keeps the leath- 
er soft and pli- 
abie Stitches 


\ \ \ ‘ \ \ 
Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
\ 
*\ 
























it ‘ahog isafool, butahen is two thi ful i z : Seah Siica 
“ ‘fa fool.’ We omit the adjectives his careful inspection. Besides the large | ice: \ \ 
or he used in telling what the two kinds Se eines Sa | ee \ Ly 
-. ar we do not agree with lil be con inuance will be no de riment, as the ap- | and cut. ¢ \ 
a. ae phe "things ney agen | | Propriation for the next fiscal year will be | oy wg \ 
its » not the result of foolishness on her | avaiiante-en July 1. wines — 
he If she stays on a clutch of eggs eigh- | ‘The Farmers’ Bulletins of the Department | wears twice 
Is. 8, and leaves three days before the | of Agriculture are always interesting and | 
18 ould hateh, because lice and mites | very popular among the farmers. Farmers’ | 
ts uz her up alive, she is not foolish. | Bulletin No. 144, the nineteenth of a sub- | 
iy she knows that if she stayed there | 5 series of these brief bulletins, now in press | 
ts h out the chickens she could not raise | and shortly to be issued, will be devoted to | 
n- because the insects would leave her to | experiment station work. The subjects dis- | everywhere 
a 1 them, and they could not endure it | cussed are: “* Maintenance of Soil Fertility,” pepe 
.. days as she did. |“ Thomas Slag,” “ Rotation of Crops,” Made by 
a8 ‘he hen goes into the garden and. “* Gardening Under Glass,” ‘* Winter trriga- Standard Oil 
d, hes up choice plants in search for the tion of Orchards,” “ Improvement of Amer- Company is 


| ican Grapes,” ‘‘Condimental and Medicinal 


er s that may be around the roots, she is | | Cattle and Poultry Foods,” “ Feeding Rice 


ed by a natural instinct which may 





























»” 99 «66 af a rit 
er been brought down from and through | as to Pigs, "Dressing and Packing | fact, fancy new eggs were hard to find Jat any 
ts ous generations, when the farmer put Poultry, lhe Curing of Cheese ”” and | price. Choice refrigerator eggs were sought after 
15 -elful of manure in each hill for such | An Improved,Cow Stall.”” The bulletin will | yesterday at 20 to 21 cents, and some sales 
t- ., that was well adapted to produce a be ready, it is believed, within a few weeks | bony mace = ra How ay higher they 
: Se gece 4 Guy E. Mircney. | Will goremains to be seen. The storage stock 
“ la ws pe — Se ae aeute ' oe 2 | last week was reduced 10,300 cases, and stands at 
about as § * . 8 52! © ‘ ne . j oe 
k- ad not seratehed them ont, as she was | It falls to the lot of few men to begin the | pa nares neencecampiuaae label 
d. the scratching. Sheis not as foolish | it Year as bravely as did the life-saving |“ _—pork packing in the West shows a decided 
oP ‘man who does not put upa fenee to | crew at Chatham. | falling off, according to the Cincinnati Price Cur- 
ud vate the hens from the garden. an Sate Pith oe ie sista nth st te | rent, the total packing for the week having been 
| be aa ‘ J Se 14 0, j , 14 82 , « ae 
ye » person who keeps hens and does not | Saturday’s report of the wool trade: The receipts | pon Pha 7 yr aa a. is 
12 lem the care needed to induce them to | | of wool in Boston since Jan. 1 have been 2,904,467 | Noy. 1 has been 5,710,000, same time a year ago 
1e ace eggs, hatch out and raise chickens, pounds, against 1,996,065 pounds same period in | 4,695,000, increase 1,015.000. 
ik lo it without scratching up plants in 1901. The Boston shipments to date are 5,638,080 | For the week the receipts of apples were 
| 


pounds, against sales of 1,250,000 pounds same | g¢o¢g barrels; same week a year ago, 21,496 barrels. 
period in 1901. The stock on hand in Boston, Jan. | For the week the exports were larger, inelud- 
1, 1902, Was 77,340,463 pounds; the total stock today | ing 1895 barrels, all to Liverpool; preceding 
is 74,607,350 pounds. The wool market has been | week, 8869 barrels; same week in 1901, 18,999 
quiet and is waiting. Speculative operations are | parrels; total since the season opened, 112,130 
| checked by the extreme firmness of holders. arrels; same time in 1900-01, 348,830 barrels; 
Prices of all grades are on a very strong basis, | same time in 1899-00, 169,992 barrels. 
with the upward tendency still dominant. —tThe city authorities of Dover, England, 
—Bradstreet’s reports exports of wheat for | have received authority from Parliament to 


sarden, or tangling up the grass that he | 
h ‘onds to cut for hay, or befouling the hay | 
». e barn, has not a right to call the hen | 
Ss sh. The fault is his own, and yet each | 
read articles in agricultural 
d ers from persons who have a small flock 
or poultry and advocate allowing them to 


k ek we 





t- uige over the whole farm because ‘ it is 

d tural that they should do so.” week 4,818,471 bushels, agai..st 4,291,543 last week | scrape the staring advertisements off the famous 
tal : and 3,914,301 last year; since July 1, 149,746,96 | chalk cliffs of that coast. 

, 1 isalso natural for the hen that does so bushels, against 98,065,756 last year. Corn for the 


week aggregated 270,686 bushels, against 424,336 


jay about a dozen eggs in a nest, and pro- 
last week and 4,470,521 last year; since July 1, 


i to incubate them, and then spend the 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


















. iost of the season in caring for the chickens, | bapa ae _ i se tnet your. — 
fi is not also in the course of natural | seit aaa cadet ieee Gee 
” iws that some fox, skunk or other beast | me te weed tsi ig pion Pc aan liageneliapiaiectipapmaliiias 
. w as X, § SU) ; man and O. Y. Woodward are put down at $150 P 
: r bird of prey a — both yi ga 000 each, Ah Jim. a Chinaman, for $50,000. A Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
her eggs or chiekens. 1e hen ina state of | | humber of others will also clear very large sums. s i 
nature, or When she ran wi d like the part- | | One Stockton firm has bought and stored 60,000 i seatlasdiineadiaadiaaninn dimen 
4 ridges, may have had unlimited acres to | sacks. Prices now are $1 to $1.15, with growers valuable remedy. Also ; 
. oam over, and liberty to scratch where she | quoting higher. It is expected that prices will go 
Z pleased, but she did not have a warm house po col Les fe Bite Se eee Cee GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 
‘ to stay in during the winter, a warm mash | fom . cute: teil k cent lower: 
» re . | % 5d = 
ready for her breakfast in the morning, and | Heavy backs $21.75, medium $21, long cut $22.50, , 
" agood feed of grain every night for her | leanends $23.50, bean pork $18.25 to $19, fresh For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
g ‘ ay J . ss 9 _ 2 | wtthe 7 
supper, and she did not produee 200 eggs in | ribs 113 cents, smoked shoulders 9% cents, lard 11 i i 
o a . A 2 : m Yr . ° 
a a year, or bring up broiler chickens worth | cents, in pails 113 to 12 cents, hams 11} to 124 ae eee 
¢ Sty enna a mien ; cents. skinned hams 12} cents, sausage 10 cents, 
¢ } | Frankfort sausages 9} cents, boiled hams 17 to No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
it seems to be a general opinion among a 174 cents, bacon 12} to 133 cents, bolognas 8 cents, 
rtain class of writers upon poultry topies | pressed hams 12 cents, raw leaf lard 12 cents. Boston, Mass. 
that if one fe heehee aie) alee aaened pt ge os bese eae in gee 123 to 13} —— 
S : a ; cents, pork tongues $22.50, se salt | 
is, as the Mediterranean class of Leg- NO. 2. AN ORCHARD WITH FERTILIZERS APPLIED SHOWING HEALTHY CONDITION OF TREES. | seal, letalholies dak Geum: Gama ancl ss Lot of beautifal Angora 
' horus, Minoreas, Spanish and Andalusians, Kindly loaned by the R. I. Agr Experiment Station. Quaker serapple 10 cents, country dressed hogs - — is Siaus one 
or the Plymouth Rocks, that a warmer | 7} cents. very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
t house will be needed than for the rose- . | ——Beef very dull. Extra sides 9} cents, heavy for pictures illustrating. 
v combed or pea-combed breeds, to prevent Horticultural attention to it. The Keiffer pears rushed | ing transportation companies to act with at | 8} to 9 cents, good 7 to 8 cents, light grass and WALNUT RIDGB FARMS, 
. freezing of the combs. We do not think , | to market early in the fall must net some- | least measurable decency. Ponds Proenigs ony Pong = bss —— pe : nk anaes 
thereis any ¢ atic » thie ides : eae  oansinler : ** As a consequence of the department reg- | ?? slinipoee VEO POORES, Chee Tres, Soe 
eis any foundation for this idea. If our | body considerable loss. : 1 P 8 6 cents, heavy 5} to 6 cents, good 5 to 54 cents, 


Care of Aople Orchards. ulations requiring wider alleyways and bet- | 


The pear is not A 
| light 4 to5 cents, backs 6 to 8} cents, rattles 4 to 


e experience gives us a right to form an opin- i 4 _ | fall or summer pear, and should never be 
In the Rhode Island Agricultural Experi- 














: on, we think this is not correct. We have 1e R ongianggnonse only picked from the trees until well into | ter ventilation,” said Dr. D. H. Salmon, the | 4} cents, chucks 5 to 7 cents, short ribs 7 to 12 

ept several different breeds, and we think ment Station catalogue is an article o ex- | October. In fact, they should be kept | chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry at | cents, rounds 6 to 8 cents, rumps 8 to 12} cents, 
7 the large combs of the smaller ‘and more. ceptional value on apple orchards, by Fred 'on the tree as late as possible, and | the Department of Agriculture, “there has | rumps and loins 9 to 14} cents, loins 9 to 16 cents. 
B active Mediterranean class willendure more W. Card and G. E, Adams. In part it 1S/then they should be ripened as slowly | been great improvement recently in the ves- | ——The exports of live stock and dressed beef 
- cold during the day and as much during said the extremely neglected and unprofit- | a. possible in a cool, dark cellar, | Sels carrying live stock to Great Britain. In | last week included 1915 cattle, 3257 sheep, 8264 | ————____ —_ —— 
1 the night as the Brahma or Wyandotte. able appearance which many of the apple | Anything that will retard the ripening , Some of the older ships it was impossible to | quasters of beef from Boston; 1408 cattle, 981 
t tis true that we never had many cases of orchards of the State present led to the de- process should be done, for the later the widen the alleys to the extent demanded | ee = beef from New York; 656 p [ RY KEEPING 
V rozen comb in our floeks, but we have seen | termination to test the practical regenera- | pear reaches its full maturity the longer it ithout too great interference with the aan Pr ga neta ny ag e 
; the tlocks of others that suffered that way, | tion and invigoration of one of these | can be kept in cold storage for late purposes. carrying capacity, and in these the ob- ‘land, a total of 4399 cattle, 6196 sheep, 18,864 | HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
- udas we recall them to mind, they were orchards. Accordingly permission was se- | When the pear is sent (to the November and | ject sought was attained by running alleys | quarters of beef fromall ports. Of this 1068 cattle, | KEEPING POULTRY. 
e not limited to any one breed. We have! cured to direct the treatment of a small | fyecember markets it has few other fruits to | athwartship and increasing the ventilation. | 2292 sheep, 18,932 quarters of beef went to Liver- | Soe SSS 
r known men who had e irs, noses and fingers orchard on the farm of E. W. Phillips, | compete with. About allother pears have |It is believed that now, after a con- | pool, 2101 cattle, 3679 sheep, 1872 quarters of beef; A 48-Page Milustrated Book, Telling 
- frost-bitten, but we never had reason to. which lies near enough to the college to be | disappeared, and the demand naturally tinuous struggle for ten years, these ves- | to London; 174 cattle, 145 sheep to Glasgow; 298 | How to Do It, and All About Profit- 
a think that the size of the members had any conveniently accessible. This orchard con- | turns toward the handsome Keiffers, which | Sels are at last ina condition to carry ani- cattle to Manchester; 900 quarters of beef to | able Poultry Raising. 
) connection with the amount of cold they tains about eighty-six one-hundredths of an | any careful grower can raise. If kept suc-; mals humanely and without unnecessary ee prog: age gh ome - | prem sy Shapeaee on How to Maks Ope your 
B ‘ould endure. We have no prejudice in acre. It has been planted something like | cessfully until late the grower can depend | loss. During this long period one conces- | ty para. _ ‘ SP EMEC, ANE OT CAE | Choice of Bre s; Care of Poultry; Setting the 
-orot large combs, and neither have we | twenty-five years, and is made up of a large | on seventy-five cents to $1 a bushel, when he | sion after another has been obtained from The exports from the port of Boston for | eee aad Peco a, & 


uiy prejudice against them because of any 
ibility to being frost-bitten. The bird 

hat is vigorous and in good health, having 

i sood supply of food in its crop, especially 

heating food like corn, would keep the 

virm blood circulating to the end of a comb 

ree inches high as well as to onea half 
h high. 


but we willagree to one thing. The long 


number of varieties, early and late, having | 


been designed primarily for home use. At 
the time work was begun on it the trees pre- 
sented a very unpromising appearance, very 
little growth had been made, and the trunks 


and branches were covered with moss. (Fig. | 


1.) 


For several years past it had yielded no | 


fruit of value. Thetreatment determined 


is making handsome profits. 

The Bartlett is distinctly a summer and 
early fall pear, and it cannot be kept late 
successfully by the average fruit grower 
without running the risk of heavy loss 
through decay; but the Keiffer should be 
| kept for the latest possible market. After 
picking, storage in extremely cold places 
| will. cheek the ripening process for a 





1 the transportation companies, some willingly 
| and some unwillingly, with the result that a 
zradual improvement has followed. 

““There remains still an unsatisfactory 
| condition,the method of securing attendants 
| to take care of the cattle during the ocean 
, voyage. At present, many of these men 

are ignorant foreigners, unable to speak our 
| language, who are engaged under misrepre- 
| sentation as to the character of the work, 


the week ending Jan. 4, 1902, included 717,350 
pounds butter, 344,676 pounds cheese and 232,345 
pounds oleo. For the same week last year the 
| exports included 154,759 pounds butter and 215,550 
pounds cheese. 

——Lambs are firm with muttons steady and 
veals firm: Lambs, 10@11 cents, fancy and 
Brightons, 10}@114 cents, yearlings 5}@7 cents, 
muttons 5$a7 cents, fancy, 7@7} cents, veals, 
810) cents, fancy and Brighton, 10}@114 cents. 

——Eggs are high in Chicago, table eggs selling 


| 


; Ducks, Geese and 


Market; Diseases of Poult 
neubators; 


Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and 

Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 

cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 3254, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUGLISHERS, BOSTON. 


ttles that often accompany the long upon was a yery simple es es as _ | month, at least, and then by careful hand- ; at 36 to 38 cents, while cold storage eggs sell at 
: ib may be more easily frozen if the. farmer could well afford to inaugurate. 1e | ling in a place where the temperature is and with promises of compensation and of a 30 cents a dozen. Early in December Armour & 
that the bird cannot | worst of the loose rough bark was scraped | low and uniform one can have these pears | return passage which are never made good. | Co. deposited 1,000,000 cases of eggs in cold stor- 8 


vater dishes are so 

nk without dipping them in cold water 
ery time. We haveseen instances of this, 
‘ud possibly when they are chilled it may 
ive the effect of making the comb more 

isitive. Like the argument we have 
card, that it was not well to give soft food 
‘night because it might freeze in the crop 
elore morning, the only reply to it is have 
warm enough to prevent any 
niger of such trouble. 


house 


\ writer in Practical Farmer says he had 
ch trouble from rats tunneling through 
earth tloor of his henhouse, and stealing 

or killing chickens. At last he ob- 
da lot of cayenne pepper, and put it in 


from the trunk and branches and the trees 
pruned lightly early in spring. The ground 
was then plowed tour to six Incnes deep and 
tilled through out the early pait of the sea- 
son, to keep down all weeds and preserve 
a fine mulch soil. It was determined to 
spray with Bordeaux mixture before the 
buds opened, and with Bordeaux 
and Paris green 
had fallen. Owing to a short illness of 
the assistant horticulturist, and arush of 
other work, the first spraying, before the 
buds started,was not done. This has doubt- 
less prevented as good control of the apple 
seab as would otherwise have been ob- 
tained. 


mixture | 
twice after the blossoms | 
| 


| ripe for Christmas time. The only pears in 
the market then area few cold storage and 
California pears. The Keiffer practically 
has no competition. Prices for pears are 
rarely quoted around Christmas time, be- 
cause there are so fewin the market that 
it is hardly worth while, but the prices paid 
for them are large and satisfactory, and the 
demand is large enough to absorb about all 
that are offered. 
New York. 


S. W. CHAMBERS. 


> —-—— 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 
Mr. David G. Fairchild, one of the explor- 
ers of the Department of Agriculture, has 


i The resultis great hardship and lack of 
attention to the cattle, because the men are 
not familiar with the work, and only _per- 
form it under compulsion. The transporta- 
tion companies must finda way to correct 
this fault.”’ 


| The officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture look toa very heated but friendly 
rivalry between Prof. Lamson-Scribner, 
who will take charge of the Philippine 
Agricultural Station, and Prof. Jared Smith, 
who is now in charge of the Hawaiian Ex- 
periment Station. At first thought it might 
be believed that Professor Smith will have 
the better of the race toward uplifting the 
agricultural conditions in our new islands, 


age warehouses. 

——The number of barrels of flour received at 
Boston from Jan.1to Nov. 1 was 2,966,285. Of 
this 1,149,017 barrels was shipped to foreign coun- 
tries, 56,168 to British provinces in North Amer- 
ica and 832,689 barrels retained for local con- 
sumption. 

—For the ten months of 1901, ending on Oct. 
31, 25,564 immigrants landed at the port of 
Boston, and of that number 13,088 elected to re- 
main in Massachusetts. The nationalities em- 
braced 3667 English, 1777 Finnish, 416 Germans, 
182 Hebrews, 7820 Irish, 32 Italians, 40 Poles, 10,- 
493 Scandinavians, 810 Scotch, 64 Welsh and 263 
of other races. 

Game isin small supply, with the excep- 
tion of rabbits, which are very plenty, with 
the market easy. Venison is almost out 








A Superb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratec«, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Manage Them. 





» Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Wash and Grooming, Diseases, The C 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 











My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats, 
tten. Prisoner,” ‘*Her Wants caw 
¢ . 


er bags, anc she e bags dow a ‘ertilizers were ¢ ied as follows: nitrate just sailed from San Francisco for the : | of market, except what is in cold storage, | these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
~ and pushed th bags thing he Fertilizers were applic das fo rae , ; : : ¢ rs ith M Be rt . Owing to the fact that he has now been at | with the market nominal: Venison — sz idk » | SPO eee. 8 cake, ere ane Dewar 

as far as he could, covering them with of soda, 103 pounds, dried blood 86 pounds, Orient In company with Mr. Barbour ©" . ; : ‘ ey : . — saddles | of well-known breeder. ‘The book contains 

s ’ ’ his station for some time, while Professor 15 to 16 cents, whole deer 10 to 14 cents, | muchuseful information as to the diet and general 


“The rats left the premises at 
“he says, and we should think they 
lit if they came in contact with and, tore 
ne of those bags. ‘The remedy is 
litrying, as it is not expensive, and a 
quarter of an ounce of pepper would 
idly stop a rathole as effectually as a 


j 


season of poultry shows is near at 
We think the farmer who has an 
“tin the poultry business should find | 
‘unity to visit one or more of them 
inter, to keep himself posted as to the 
tev of the various breeds, and of the 
ds shown there. I: may be that he 
ras much or more from a local show 
he can find the exhibitors, and by 
ing learn how they have bred and 
' best stock, than he could at a more 
‘ous and larger show, where he can 
tle or no information, and where the 
‘inning birds are placed at such high 
hat it discourages him from trying 
‘in better stock. Whilea farmer might 
ior a male bird to improve the 
of his tloek, he is not inclined to 
'. But at the smaller shows he may 
ething better than mongrel stock, 
vg that is within the «mount that he 
rd to expend, and thaf will so improve 
and increase his profits as to en- 
him tomake greater improvements 
iture, It is easier for one to go up 
lerastepat a time than to spring 
bottom to the top, and when he | 
the top he knows how he has done | 
s sure of his footing. 
oo 
‘ry began operations by attending 
‘oroughly to the business of being 
‘hat being January’s special busi- | 
— isa good one for every- 
» Lollow, 


dissolved S. C. rock 538 pounds, muriate of 
potash 103 pounds. This is at the rate of 
a little less than halfaton to the acre. 
Lime, at the rate of one and one-half tons 
per acre, was applied to one-third of the or- 
chard. Only a hint at what the results are 
likely to be can be obtained at this time, 
but the indications are very gratifying. No 


miracle has been wrought, but there is a, 
very decided improvement in the general | 
of the orchard. | 


appearance and behavior 
The trees are making good growth of wood, 
and the foliage is, in the main, healthy and 
of good color, though damaged somewhat 
by leaf spot. 

Figure 2 illustrates trees carrying a fair 
crop of fruit, which promises to be of much 
better quality than in previous years. Cod- 
ling moth is as yet not very prevalent, but 
the work of the curculio is everywhere in 
evidence. This is one of the most trouble- 
some enemies of the apple grower, and one 
which as yet we do not know very well how 
to combat. One of the most encouraging 
features at the present time is the compara- 
tive absence of apple maggot. 

Ra SL ee, olan 
Bartlett and Keiffer Pears. 


The profits made from these two pears | 


depend to a large extent upon the methods 
of handling them for market purposes. 
The advocates of the two pears admit 
that fifty cents per bushel for the Keiffer 
pays as well as $1.25 for Bartletts. ‘This 
difference in prices rules to a great 
extent in the fall of the year, but later, 


' when the Bartletts are about gone, the 
' price goes more heavily in favor of the 


Keiffer. The later that the Keiffer can 
be kept in the fall and winter the better 
are the chances of making good profits 
This fact is understood by most growers, 


and yet apparently a good many pay little 





Lathrop. They will spend about a week in 

Japan, then three or four weeks in China, 
iand then do some extensive exploring in 
‘India. Spring will find them in China 

again, from which place they will go to East 

India, Borneo, New Zealand, Australia and 
| other South Sea islands. 


In connection with Mr. Fairchild’s travels, | 


it is, perhaps, interesting to review the con- 
ditions under which he goes. Mr. Barbour 
Lathrop, his companion, is a wealthy citizen 


| endeavoring to find new seeds and plants 
| forthe United States. Mr. Lathrop, to fur- 
ther his ‘‘ hobby,” employs the department 
explorer, Mr. Fairchild, as his assistant, 
paying him his salary, traveling ex- 
penses, ete., the Government in 
connection spending nothing, except for 
what plants and secds Mr. Fairchild desires 
'-to purchase. 

The value of this work can only be appre- 
ciated by reading the hundreds of letters 
which the division of plant and seed intro- 
duction of the Department of Agriculture 
receives from agriculturists all over the 
country who desire samples for trial. 


Before the holiday adjournment of Con- 
| gress, Representative Mercer of Nebraska 
introduced a bill in the House of Represent- 
atives, providing an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for the proposed new building for 
the Department of Agriculture, the plans 
for which Secretary Wilson has had pre- 
pared. The building is to be four hundred 
feet long, witha capacity between three and 
four times as great as the present building. 


Live stock shipments to Europe are 
undergoing important changes. Time was, 
| not so very long ago, when cattle and horses 
thus shipped suffered the greatest hard- 
ships. But the strong hand of the govern- 
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of Chicago, who has taken keen pleasure in | 


this | 


ment has interfered and compelled unwill- | 


Seribner will not arrive at his post until 
the spring. 


As a matter of fact, Professor Smith will | 


be and is today handicapped in his work, 
simply because he is an officer of the Gov 
‘ernment. The politicians of Hawaii who 
were opposed to annexation look askance 
upon any Government official as interfering 
in the developing of the Islands, and as 
Prof. Jared Smith is employed by the Agri- 
cultural Department, he is in their estima- 
| tion a Government official. They do not 
seem to consider that he is, on the other 
hand, trying to uplift the low staie of the 
agriculture in the Islands, with the excep- 
tion of certain special lines, such, for in- 
stance, as sugar culture. 

| If young chestnut trees are available in 
| favorable localities it will be worth while 
_ transplanting afew this winter for house 
trees, getting them with balls of frozen 
| earth, and inthe spring grafting them to 
| Paragon or some other of the large improved 
| varieties. Chestnuts require a gravelly sub- 
| soil. Clay undersoil will kill them. 


Diplomatic representatives of foreign gov- 
| ernments in Washington have been- misled 
| by many reports that the Department of 
| Agriculture would discontinue its inspec- 


| tion of all meats intended for export, and 
| have written to the Secretary of State for 
| additional information on the subject, that 
they might inform their governments of the 
true state of the case. Before answering 
them, Secretary Hay has written to the 
Secretary of Agriculture for light on the 
question. 

In reply Secretary Wilson has informed 
the State Department that there is no foun- 
dation for the published report, for on the 
contrary, the work will continue. The only 
discontinuance will bein the microscopical 
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rabbits 10 to 15 cents per pair, big jacks 
90 cents to $1.00 per pair, pigeons $1 to $1.95 
per dozen, squabs $2 to $2.25 per dozen, black 
ducks $1 to $1.25 per pair, mallards 75 cents to 
$1, canvasback ducks $3 to 34, wild geese 81 to 
$2 each, brant $1 to $1.25 per pair, quail $3.50 to 
$4 per dozen. Grouse are very scarce at $2.25 to 
$3.50 per pair. 

—The egg market has gained additional 
strength the past few days, owing to the light 
supplies of fresh and strictly fresh Western were 
worth 31 to 32 cents yesterday, witha few held 
higher. Ordinary grapes sold at 25 to 28 cents, 
but not active. Fresh-gathered Eastern ruled at 
| 27 to 30 certs, with fancy lots at 32 to 35 cents. In 








care. it being, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals."— Mew Fork Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders Of Angoras will find this book interesting 
reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

* Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting und instructive in this book.”—Schoot 
education, Minneapolis. 

** It seems to us abook which those who are fond os 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angell, in Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“Tt is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and othe. cats. It is tastefully bound and 
ful ¥ illustrated.”— Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

*“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly enter- 
ay full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”—Ameri- 
can Ci Révator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, 81.35. For sale by booksellers or 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
SOe Washinton Street. Boston, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,- its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete d.rections for breeding, 
feodion. rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and proiiteble birds. 

she present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experience 
of the most successful experts in turke 
growing, both as breeders of fancy stcck 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The erso-winning rs out of nearly 
200 essays submit y the most success- 
ful t growers in America are em. 
bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
gg, som that the reader may see what 
Ways have proven successful i 

4 p in each 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
~ N. 
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‘MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 


having been raised, Boston will hardly be 




























































































































and part of the time on one pound, | six to seven? Probably the latter period POOR 000-0 0-90-00 6-0-0-P-0-0-0--0--0-P-0-0-0-F-0-0-O-0-0-0- awe 
satisfied until her citizens have examined a | Cottonseed meal increased it’ when 1.38, 1.7 | was about the average length of time taken } 1 FoR—_____ 

i report on the condition of the Common that | or 1.9pounds a day was used, anda part | by breeders for forcing the lambs. If they {3 Hl. p GASOLENE ENGINES Suburban 
both expert and inexpert lovers of trees are | of the time on one pound, or if 2.8 pounds |‘can make them weigh as much in fourto| } 02 Gla U8 and F arm Use, 





This cut shows the smallest 
size, known as the 
Jack of All Trades. 


h It will do almost anything 
about a farm, such 


five months there will not be much loss 
in the present emergency. Indeed, some 
breeders seem to think that the forcing 
period should not extend beyond five 
months, and that the present necessity 
may produce permanent results in shorten- 


willing to accept as completely authorita- 

tive; and the sooner the better. 
The Hub still does its share toward the It is rather an interesting spectacle to see 
building of new W mere railroads. the clergy, even in a few instances, publicly 
eee advocating endowed theatres to produce the 


was used. Wheat middlings showed -best 
results when four quarts were given twice a’ 
day and oat hay better results on six pounds 
aday than on three pounds, but ensilage 
produced more than the average milk flow 
inost of the time when thirty-six pounds was 
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THE FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE 


are made in sizes from 
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Oriental gic re he ther nature | _ best and most elevating ” plays. Once | fed, and less than the average most of the | ing the average time for all. 1h to 54 HP, as sawing, pumping 
’ *| such theatres were endowed there would be | time on forty pounds aday. The milk was| As to forcing the lambs so that a couple } and grinding. 
———__ +> + ——— : In Portable and Stationary grinding. 
The convention of the week is certainly some even more interesting debates con- | above the average when the ration was at | of months will be saved, a good deal must FE a -~ 
dia weil end chvlotaly ware ‘an ‘0 ound cerning just what is ‘* best and most elevat- | one to 5.6, or one to 5.8. _j« ~ | depend upon the character of the food and sastioe Sor Catalogue. 
wide. | Ing. died Cow Jet, registered Holstein, nearly eight | the methods followed. Corn must inevitably { Special combinations for We sell, also, 
aici | “Tam not angry with my mother, in fact, years‘old, and gave an average ot 50 pounds | bea part of the diet of the lambs. No fair Pumping, Hoisting, ° 
There are Revolutionary memories in the | [ am not even mad with her. But 1am not |°f milk a day last May. Being near her | substitute could be found. Butthisshould| f air Compressing, Windmills, Tanks, 
objection of the wholesale grocers to a tax | exactly on friendly terms with her.” These calving her record was short, but the effect | befed as a concentrated and fattening food, 4 and AND 
on tea. are the distinctions made the other day by | °f the feeds seemed to be much as withthe | which will produce definite results, pound EI Lightt - = Steam Pumps 
‘denis ew in |a nine-year-old New Yorker. Personally | thers, excepting that her large size, 1200 | for pound. Indiscriminate feeding will not ; ectric Lighting. " 
Taking everything into consideration, the | \. prefer the kind of precocity that the | Pounds, called for larger amount of food. | pay. The lambs must be forced from the CHARLES J. JACER CO.,174 High St., Boston, Mass. ; 
L has no reason to be ashamed of its first | comic journals are so fond of attributing to Best results were when 46 pounds of ensi- | first up to the time when they are 0+ 0-00-0000 0 -o 000-0 0-0-0 6 F-00000 0-0 0-00 O00 4 


killed. Heretofore some breeders seem to 
have been afraid to make too good 
lambs, arguing that they would receive 
nothing more for them than for the 
poor spring lambs. But granting that a 
spring lamb is a spring lamb, and nothing 
more, so far as the buyers in the market are 
concerned, it is nevertheless true that it 
pays to force the animals to produce the best 
results. The best lambs are generally the 
forced lambs and those which have been 
most liberally fed. Feeding should begin 
‘early and continue liberally, and then in 
four or five months the lambs should be 
ready for market. Pound for pound they 
will be found to cost less than the lambs that 
have been indifferently fed for six and seven 
months. 


year’s work. lage. and 6 pounds oat hay was given; 4.3 
pounds of wheat bran a day produced 
greater milk flow than less amounts, also 
when 3 or 3.2 pounds of wheat middlings 
were given. With cottonseed meal the 
increase was found when 2.4 pounds was 
fed, and part of the time on 1 or 1.4 pounds. 
Gluten meal only a part of the time on 1 or 
1.4 pounds. The milk yield was increased 
: ~ >> ; when the ration was 1 to 5.5. 
In Paris, so we are told, the “short, jaunty | Josephine is Guernsey, three years old, a 
coatee ’’ is called a veste-habit; in Paris, | moderate eater, though fond of wheat mid- 
_alsuv, if we remember, the long, jaunty dlings and bran with cottonseed meal. Has 
wee > |“ goatee’”’ was called an imperial. The dis- been known to leave gluten ineal,and leaves 
It is reported that Marconi soon hopes to | tinction illustrates the fact that Parisis not corn fodder or ensilage. ‘The grains all 
send messages from England to America | the equal of America in the matter of choos- | gave good results in milk flow, and so did 
with ease; also, we trust, with aitches. ing connotative titles. | six pounds of oat hay and thirty-six pounds 
pase ~ po | of ensilage, but it dropped off when forty 
Boston has something like four hundred | pounds was given. 

| millionaires, according to the New York! Juetta 2d is registered Guernsey, six 
| World Almanac. Whilethe conservatism of | years old, one thousand pounds, and a ten- 
the Hub discountenances any undue pride | dency to keep very fat. Gluten meal at one 
| in the fact, a certain amount of congratula- | pound a day generally gave better results 
then no hope for those who do but listen? | tion may be permitted on the ground that the | than larger amuunts, and the same was 
¥ four hundred are generaliy very quiet about — of = — Milk yield was 
bag om ; dei | it. | larger generally on three pounds a day of 
_The city of Bath has sonar 2 cg wheat bran or middlings than when more 
Senator Frye’s shipping bill. Such an wed | was given, and forty pounds of ensilage did 
dorsement is a high kind of expert testi- ‘not prove as good as thirty-six pounds, 
mony. while six pounds of oat hay was better than 
three. Milk flow was better with a ration 

| of 1 to 6 or 1 to 6.3, than when 1 to 5.2. 
Lucretia, another registered Guernsey, 
nine years old, fattens easily before calving, 
but loses flesh when in full flow of milk. 
| Had been in milk for a year. With one 
pound of gluten meal a day, milk increased 
| most of the time, and part of the time on 1} 
pounds, but not when more was fed. The 
same was true of cottonseed meal, three 
pounds of wheat bran or wheat middlings, 
gave better results than when more was 
firm. Six pounds of oat hay, and either 
| thirty-six or forty pounds of ensilage in- | 





| Boston. 
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Is the King of Siam a bachelor? The | The trees on the Common have been suf- 
question is pertinent in view of his possi-| ficiently in controversy of late years to 
ble visit to the United States. | make a good many unexpert citizens sus- 
Wictnaishr’ 2 pect that so much smoke could hardly come 

The French maidens of Lowell have very | up without a fire. Mr. Parsons has now 
little faith in the classic warning: ‘ Be- | discovered a fire big enough for all the re- 
ware the Greeks bearing gifts.’’ ; monstrants to warm their hands at. 
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The advertising that the breeder is sup- | 
posed to get by winning a premium is also | 
depreciated in value. To any one familiar | 
with the methods of the last few years, this | 
is well known, and is shown by the , 
manner in which the average fair has 
its show classes judged. Usually, early in 
the second morning, all premium stock is | 
called out altogether into the infield of the | 
track, and the judges take the “entry | came t 
books” and go through the list and hang | cae tte 
the “ribbons,’’ rushing to get it over as | t aa gl ada oad ane. 
soon as possible as a disagreeable duty, | Fanted to produce great 
and if the general public knuws anything of | 
what has been done, it is by chance, for no | 
announcements are made, and it is only by 
careful inquiry from stall to stall that even 
an expert can find out who has won and | 
with what stock. 

The advertising that the breeder is en- | 
titled to for showing is lost,and the small pre- 
mium falling short of expenses, the breeder 
shows at a loss of time and money, and that, 
too, without any legitimatereturn. The re- 
port as made by the average local newspaper 
adds nothing to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, and under such methods the fairs were 
fast losing the interest of the gate-paying 
public. 

But with the adoption of the Horse Show 
by society. and the increased interest in 
matinee racing, there has come a new public 
to patronize the county fair, and if the man- 
agement will cater to the demands of this 
new public better times are in sight. 

Let the territory be limited, to arouse a 
more local interest, and after the awards 
have been made, in the intervals between 
heats in the racing, have the show classes 
brought in front of the grand stand, have 
score cards of all premium stock on sale, 
and have all awards announced, so that the 





Beardiess Barie 
is prodigally prolitic, yield- 
fing iu 1901 for Mr. Wells, 
Orleans Co.. New York, 109 7 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere 








We hardly imagine that Mr. Kearney, | 
newly arrived at the New York Navy Yard, 
will devote his leisure to history. 


That pays. 








yields. The U.S. Ag. Dept. 
calls them the very best! 
That pay. 


| Three Eared Corn. 
| ‘ 200 ty 250 ».us. per acre, is 
| extrem: ly profitable at pres- 
| 4 ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
Seeds produce every where. 
—_—_— 
Marvel Wheat 
yielded iw sv States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. We also 
have the celem ated Macca- 
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The Kaiser’s compliments to Miss Roose- 

velt, and will she honor him by christening 

his new yacht? Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! Hoch! 
Seriado — os - 

There is hope for the snorer, says a con- 

‘temporary. Why for the snorer? is there 


_-<>>- — 
The Bible and Its Uses. 


A larg: bookseller in one of our leading 
cities, when questioned recently as to what 
book had been in greatest demand as a holi- 
day gift, replied, ‘‘The Bible. One hears 
very little about this book as a gift, but it 
is a fact that the present demand for the 
Bible compares very favorably withthe call 
for the Scriptures when I began my career 
as a bookseller thirty years ago. The 
higher criticism hasn’t at all spoiled the 
sale.”’ 

lt was Macaulay, we believe, who first 
characterized the English Bible as ‘‘ a book 
which if everything else in our language 
should perish, would alone suftice to show the 
whole extent of its beauty and power.’”’ And 
it is this view of the Bible, as much if not 
more than our own Daniel Webster’s con- 
tention that *‘ the Bible isa Book of Faith, 
and a Book of Doctrines, and a Book of 
Morals, and a Book of Religion, of especial 
| revelation from God,” that makes the Script- 
ures sought as a gift book in the crowded 





roniW heat, which yieided 
On our farms 63 bus. per acre, 


That pays. 
Speitz. 


Greatest cereai food on 
earth—s0 bus. grain and 4 
tons magnificent hay per 
acre. That pays. 


Victoria Rape 
Makes it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at a 
costof butlcaib. Marvel 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus Inermis. 
Most wonderful grass © 
the century. Produces tous 
of hay and lots aud lots of 
pasturage besides per acre. 
Grows wherever soil is 
found. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted. That pays. 
$10.00 for 10c. 
We wish you to try our 
am great farm seeds, hence 

offer to send 10 farm seed 
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Individuality of Cows. 

In the August Bulletin from the Rhode 
Island Experiment Station, Mr. Walter A. | 
Conant reports the results of his study of 
the different characteristics of the several 
cows kept there. They are instructive, as 
showing the importance of having the herd 
under the care of one who has both skill 
and experience to watch each animal, note 
her peculiarities, and so treat her as to ob- 
tain the best results. The cow has often 
been spoken of as a milk machine, but they 
initia ' are not, like machines, all built at one shop, 

A painter could have found many sugges- | and as near as skilled workmen could make 
tions at City Hall about the middle of the | them, with the same capacity for using up 


week when the newsboys were renewing raw material and turning out the finished 
| product. 
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It begins to look as if it will eventually 
be necessary to disarm the North End, even 
to the extent of insisting upon the use of 
safety razors. 








nccsipeipecaes 
An enthusiastic convert in Chicago the 
other evening threw away his bottle so vio- 
iently that he smashed a bust of Miss Fran- | 
ces Willard. 





ot 
$10.00 to get astart) together with 
our great catalog, for l0c postage. 


Izer Seed Co 







their licenses. . ‘ishunhan At ' — : : ’ is yentieth c ? 
ee = ae He well illustrates this by referring to | creased her milk, a ration of one to six gave a —- eg Aes — ™ — public can form an intelligent opinion of : 
ris sn ae ee 6 : aS ie ae , two native cows in the dairy herd of the | best results. ut, ough we no longer accept as Pi Peres ‘sae =a =— = 
What is this? A smoke talk in a Malden’ \, oly sahees ; | ‘ ‘ revealed religion every individual tex | the stock on exhibition and of the awards, 
church! Here is an opportunity for the |) 'sima Polytechnic . Institute when he| Red Rose is registered dairy Shurthorn | i ae Secigtases, we . bellows’ eek and you will find that the public is appreci- —— * 
took charge of it. They stood side by cow, little over six years old, weighing | : o ‘ an ative, and much prefers such an exhibition 





colleges to put themselves on record as op- | 
posed to the outrage. 
~—_>- 


An American syndicate is reported to be 


, ri >» j y © ee 
| about one thousand pounds, fond of hay oe . : og tag a a 
and ensilage and roots, but eats slowly? and | peep tye ie age dhnaaggelly Pema aateg har epeeds 


| if more than twenty pounds a day of ensi- | sary to right living, - interwoven and 
: | twined are they with our whole civie and 


to the circus performance so often put up 
in front of the grand stand to help kill time 
between heats. 4 


side, and it was found advantageous to take 
| away from one nearly all the corn fodder ; 
|from the other nearly all the ensilage. 


SEEDS 






= ae ; What was taken from one was given to the | lage was given it se , G j acheter St ene ee oe 
prepating to supply Paris with gas,—in re- other, and as a result, both gave more milk, | meal, one pint twice wt ts proved “to be | Social life.” We are most of us convinced a eam ag tts iss 
turn for which Paris will continue to supply | though how one should increase her milk | better than more or less, and about two | ‘hat we would lose almost all the standards public wig what they like the ge Knolon and solon 
America with effervescence. ‘ponteal er i § ps ae ‘by which w judge ic : whet 
America with effervescence | when having only dry Southern corn fodder | pounds of cottonseed meal. Wheat bran, by which we now judge both public and | ih enbtle abventinien, ar age he Wwhereber good crops 








private morals, all the standards toward | P 
which we with more or less of resolution | ment will get — gate and grandstand 
strive to raise ourselves, had we not been | money. The public is always ready to pay 


: : : | for what it wants. 
nourished upon the ideals of the Bible. , ? 
: | I think th t , ll re 
Lincoln, it will be remembered, built up | pipe ei egneieree manne WAR mane wed 


‘ . ; “ more take the place of professional racing 
his entire reading upon his study of the jy the future: that the contests will be local- 
Bible, which he early mastered almost el- | ized, and owners and amateurs will do the 
tirely. And it was because he instinctively teaming. I know one fair that will give up 
put into practice the moral doctrines his one day to this class of racing if it does not 
favorite book advanced, that he left his life "wholly drop the professional race next fall. 
as part of the crowning work of the nine- 
| teenth century. For its insistence upon the | ; 
worth of character alone, the Bible would be | 
indispensable to our young people. Weare | saying that agriculture is the negro’s true 
too apt nowadays,in exalting intelligence, to | sphere of usefulness, and that in 1890 ne- 
| groes owned twenty-two per cent. of the 

farms they cultivated. If they did so then 
they must have exceeded that percentage 
now, for about a quarter of a century be- 
fore that they did not own themselves. 


are grolwn. 
Sold everywhere. 
1902 Annual FRI-L. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, 
Mich. 


T ars at aa a , : was amystery. Here was an increase in 
oe —— un oo ecn = et | milk without any increase in the cost of 
~ ;, . ae ie + a an poi re “4 feed, merely by noting on what food each 
eres who declare, that he ought to Ye | gave the best ye : 

well acclima oon I : The Rhode Island herds required more 

:->>- -- 
careful study, as they were representative 
The Christian Endeavor movement takes 6 an “ t P i hig} 
an important step in general usefulness | °: 50 ™@Dy Gilerent pure breeds or Agh 
when it starts an effort toward making civic grades, and he gives a portrait and descrip- 
duty a part of its regular endeavor. tion of each cow, and the methods of feed- 
pa ing, which we have to condense consider- 

ably. 


| three pounds a day, gave a milk yield above 
| the average, and more. seemed to have an 
| unfavorable effect. Other feeds seemed to 
| only increase her milk a part of the time. 
When her ration was 1 to 7.4 the milk yield 
was above the average, and part of the time 
at 1to7, but not when it was a narrower 
ration. 

Rotha is registered Guernsey 7 years old. 
acta about 925 pounds weight, gave 27 pounds | 
The latest photograph show at the Li- : : : . of milk asa daily average in August 1900. 
brary gives Boston a very good opportunity Cow Catherine was seven-eighths Jersey, | Gluten meal, 1 pint twice a day seemed to 
to compare the becomingness of the various | 4 Teady feeder and hearty eater, but re- | increase milk flow most, and cotton-seed | 
types of church architecture. sponded readily to an increase of feed. A | meal had unfavorable results on it, and so 

a gees littie troubled with garget when given a/| did wheat bran, while middlings increased | 

The average citizen would probably be Scant quart each of gluten meal and | it, but part of the time when 4 pounds or 6.4 | forget that goodness and aweetaees and 
quite willing for the election commissioners | cottonseed meal. Gluten meal was used | pounds was fed, 6 pounds of oat hay and 36or | Purity are far above brains in desirability. | 
at the rate of one pound and 1.4 | 40pounds of ensilage increased it but part of | The Bible helps us to remember that the | 


to makeup the entire jury list from the | pad : rida : Sma ° : 
names of persons who areanxious for jury | Pounds per day. The amount of milk | the time. Her milk was above the average | qualities necessary to success in any life are | 
7 | | indeed, *‘ Honesty tirst; then courage; then | 


was above the average a part of the | quantity when her ration was 1 to 6. 




















STILL LEADING THE LINE 


of CREAM SEPARATING APPARATUS. 
MOSELEY’S OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


Has stood all tests. Defies all competition. More 
popular thanever. In useeverywhere. We can in- 


terest you. 
Write us, MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG.CO 
CLINTON, IOWA 


mentioning this paper. 








Mr. Booker Washington is credited with 































natin -_—~ | time when 1 pound was fed. Cottonseed | Scion’s Pet, registered Jersey, 5} years | brains.” And it is in thisorder that a read-| We have not the figures at hand, 
Mr. Bryan, as a visitor, is distinctly popu- | meal was given in amounts of 1 pound, 1.2) old. The boss of the herd, inclined to fat- | 18 and re-reading of the Book would help | but we are not sure that the per- KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE 
lar. Even if one doesn’t agree with him on | pounds, 2.8 pounds per day. This showed | ten. One pound of gluten gave best results | @S to develop. For from the front cover | centage of white people owning the Made from Ben idddl  Gieea fie favor. 
| to the final page of the Scriptures one can | farms they work is much larger than Cleanest, cheapest free from insecus. Seni for 


all points, one respects the fact that Mr. | favorable results on milk flow, being above | and 1 pound or 2.8 pounds cottonseed meal; 

Bryan’s agreement with his own opinion is | the average part of the time when 1 pound | 3 pounds wheat bran gave more increase 

an honest one. | was given, and most of the time when | thana larger amount and 4 quarts twicea %trued into an apology for the clever man | have farms that are so covered with a mort- 
: | who underrates character. | gage that they are like the insane man, who 


2.8 pounds was fed. Wheat bran was fed at day; 6.4 pounds of wheat middlings better | . . - 
the rates of 2.6 pounds, 3 pounds, 35 pounds | than more; 6 pounds of oat hay and 36. As a guide to pure Anglo-Saxon the Bible | said he had a good farm, but another man 
had one right on top of his, and the other man 


circular. E. KRAUSER 


Ceo. S. Josselyn 
FREDONIA,N.Y. INTRODUCER OF 


Campbell’s Early.....The Best Grape. 


| nowhere find a single line that can be con- | that, unless we include all those who 


a 


What with a week of prayer in general, | 


and a new movement on foot for the welfare | and 5.2 pounds or 4 quarts twice a day. | pounds of ensilage seemed to be about right may well stand high. For simplicity and | 5 a pus Bons Ronpe. 
for the Common in particular, the town may |The yield was above the average! for her. A nutritive ration of 1 to 5.4| Strength nothing can be found in literature | took all the crops. But the exchange which =. ee eee 
be said tu have started the New Year with | on the last ration, and a_ part of seemed best for her | to fequal the King James’ version. Not | comments on Mr. Washington’s statement ip gold and silver medals at the Pon \merica 

| . | ist of Grape Vines and Small Fruit Plants, Catalozue Pree 


| even Shakspere says trueand helpful things | by saying that the negro ‘is shiftless 


| Not the least interesting is the table | , . 
—_—$<-+— | Wheat middlings in varied proportions | of rations actually given to each cow when | 8° well as does this translation of the script- | and indolent, and lacks every element 
The Old South Meeting House will be | gave more yield when three pounds was | she was giving the largest flow of milk |ures. The Harvard professor who advised | of ambition; he lives in a_ shack 
well protected by its proposed shelter, and | fed than did larger amounts. Oat hay at | during the trial, which was from Dee. 1 | theme-writing students to go home and!and is content to exist in the most 
the tenants of the new building will have | three and six pounds a day increased the | 1900, to March 14, 1901, unless "al abi by | read their Bibles knew what he was about, | primitive .way,’”’ and that farming does 


their choice between an extensive view and | milk a part of the time in both cases. So | si F . “pee | though his was not the chair of ethical | not mean “ tickling the soil with rorn- 
‘ p | J - os ckness or going dry. We will class them : oy cKlIng oll with a worn 

a historical one. | didensilage at thirty-six pounds and forty | py breeds. Jerseys, Catherine, 36 pounds culture. The holiday demand for the Bible | out plow and a lazy mule,” while meaning 
is, therefore, an encouraging symptom. It | to besarcastic at the expense of the colored 


ae oi " : Bike 
per day, but the yield was higher on the ensilage, 6 pounds oat hay, 5.2 pounds | | 

Unless British capitalists are more cheery | thirty-six pounds. When the nutritive | wheat bran, 2.8 pounds po meal, eans that for our every-day speech as well man, really gives him higher praise than 

| as for our every-day conduct we are drawing does Mr Washington. If with such poor 


in responding tothe needs of certain of | ration was one to five, or one to 5.8 there! 1.2 pounds feed flour, added because of |. ......: ; 

their ancient institutions, the country may | was an increase of milk yield a part ofthe mould in ensilage, but not considered inspiration from a high and pure source. | means at their disposal nearly one-fourth of 
be threatened with an educational ‘invasion | time, and at one to six, or one to 6.3, the as a part of the experiment. Haildrop ee them own their farms they must have been 
from this side of the water, as well as a/ yield was below the average. 'ensilage and oat hay the same, 6.4 pounds The County or Pumpkin Fair. industrious, frugal, and had some skill in 
commercial one. | Cow Christine was a registered Devon, | middlings, 2.8 pounds cottonseed, 1.4 pounds The County Fair, as it exists today, is the | their farming operations. And if they are 
. — \ | seven years old. Gave 25 pounds of milk | gluten, 1.2 pounds flour, Scion’s Pet, the | ffspring of the “Old English Fair,” a Fair | content to exist in a shack ina primitive 

President Eliot’s three requivements of | daily average in January. With her gluten | same, excepting that flour was 2.4 pounds, | that was at once a sale and a merry-making, | Way, ir order to own their homes, they have 
good public service—a period of probation, | meal showed favorable results in the milk Guernseys, Dora, ensilage, .at hay and Nd the idea of pleasure and profit combined | ambitic 1 for something beside making a ; | 
permanent employment, and honorable re- | flow a part of the time when one pound was | middlings the same, cottonseed meal 1.4 | iS the keynote of the present fair or show, show or display. j ; 
tirement in later life—would solve a great fed, and most of the time when 1.4 pounds | pounds, gluten 1.7 pounds, flour 2.4 pounds, | {Tom the smallest town fair to the largest coorotary Olin’s prone ab , 
question in a way that is at once practical was fed. Cottonseed meal gave favor-| Josephine, oat hay, ensilage, middlings | State exhibition. Sie ad ian f ot Be ne sally rag ie ae 
and considerate. able results if 1.7 or 1.9 pounds was and flour same as “Dora, with 1.2 pounds; At first each show was limited to a certain | eae a 46 e egg pe . 
= ee | fed, and most of the time when it was in- | cottonseed, 1.4 pounds gluten. Juetta | section, either town, county or State, and | . ks Sor one re ps oman that the 
Even if the system is a bit slower on ac- creased to 2.8 pounds. Wheat bran produced | ensilage and oat hay the same wheat | competition was limited strictly to the | hi or = ae a postsy 
count of them, the Boston public can milk yield above the average when 4.3) bran and middiings three pounds, cot- bounds of the society, and each exhibitor |)... eantt brs elie 3 ye eS 
hardly fail to appreciate the precautions | or 6.5 pounds was fed, anda part of the| tonseed and : Deng correggrencevenriagge soe Raptors opasate m4 


luten one pound each, | 48 well posted upon the merits of his . ‘ae ae : 
g I | rival’s stock, and.for weeks before the show | of State money. Smaller editions would 


an excellent spurt. ' the time when three pounds was given. | 


The Annual Meeting of the New Eng 
land Agricultural Society will be held at 
Wesleyan Hall, 33 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Tuesday, February 4, 1902, at II A. M.. 
for the election of officers and the transac 
tion of other business that may proper!) 
come before it. 

FRANCIS H. APPLETON, Presiden! 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Secretary. 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-5° 





egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, !II. 








COOK YOUR FEED and SAV:: 
Half the Cost—with the . 


PROFIT FARM BOILE® 


With Dumping Caidron. Empties 
kettle in one minute. The sim 
and best arrangement for cook: 
food for stock. Also mike Dairy « 









taken by the “ 1.” road to avoid the possi- | time when she had 2.6 or 5.2 pounds. Wheat | Lucretia the same. Rotha. ensi 
uk ‘ mew | L a § ,, » ensilage and | apparently answer the same purpose, and it Laund 
, ‘ . 2 j H | : es Pe . | = "thi i _ ry Stoves, Water and Sic - 
bility of an open oe : pee a ae “a jag nome | oat hay the same, 6.4 middlings, 2.8 pounds a ——— porn ga pre age | would seem as if past experience might eae cee, Sw Sectdere, 
- eee Ss given, ».¢ pounds | cottonseed meal, 1.2 pounds flour. The | - ’ ong 1€ | easily supply a means of determining with D. BR.’ SPERRY & 00., Batavia, 


| Dremiums were small in those early days, 
| and often the award was only a diploma, 
ag pl the awards | are pretty well understood in other busi- 
8 agus | nesses that depend upon supplying the people 


Germany and the United States seem to, were given there was an increase,and a Peyon Christine, ensilage and oat hay the 
have come toa common-sense understanding | part of the time when she had 3 or 3.2) game, 5.2 pounds wheat bran, 2.8 pounds 
on the Venezuelan question, and the ma- | pounds. Oat hay increased the milk flow | cottonseed, 1.4 pounds gluten. The Short 
jority of good Americans will rather enjoy | when 6 pounds a day was fed, and ensilage, | Horn, Red Rose, ensilage and oat hay the 
sitting back and seeing our procrastinating | 36 pounds a day, increased the milk above | same, 6.4 pounds middlings, 2.1 pounds) At that time the show or premium classes | ,; , i 
neighbor compelled to pay her bills. the average, until she went below the aver- | cottonseed, 2.6 pounds gluten, 3.6 cae | were the great part of the fair, and the | pitches ran shodlidadaaaaatiiie 

—. age when given 40 pounds. Her milk yield | four. The Holstein Jet,46 pounds ensilage, | racing was only aside issue. But later, with | as heal os. 
W was above the average when she had a ¢ pounds oat hay, 3 pounds middlings, 4.3| 2¢Teased interest in harness racing, the; fyere’s all i tk r 
should be called ‘‘ The Little Boston” is | ration of 1 to 56. ee 9. pth a | Show or premium classes were pushed more | ¢ a ee See Hee Sait: te. Mee 
‘ : : : : ’ | pounds bran, 2:4 pounds cottonseed, 1 pound | : ';, | OOllins. May he make the title even more 
not immediately evident,—unless, perchance,, Cow Dora was a registered Guernsey six gluten and more into the background, and to fill giorious than that of General 
igine itle still hold to the year y ne pi ' ice a | : + itory , ‘ ‘ 
the originators of the title sti ) ) years old. When one pint of gluten twice a > | them the territory was enlarged year by kighhinan 
belief that Boston is the only city with a | day was given her the milk yield was above | Winter and Spring Lambs. | year, until now almost every county fair | Planet Jra. for 1902. 
marked surplus of aunts, sisters and female | the average, and part of the time when only | The difficulty with the outlook for spring | opens its doors to any one who wants to ex- 
| and winter lambs this season is that corn as | hibit, regardless of his place of habitation, | gs, 


We are just in receipt of the 1902 catalogue of | 
cousins. one pound was fed. The same was the | J 4 gas | 
food has gone up to such phenomenal | and the result is smaller and poorer show 


approximate exactness the size of any given 
edition. The laws of supply and demand 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Corporation Agts., 51 No. Market St., Boston, “* 
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forthe worst stock is the Standard PAGE. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. 1! 


PROFESSOR CHADWICK’S 


PATENT HOOF EXPAND! 











Just why the Essex County Poultry Show 











= L. Allen & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. As most 
effect of giving cottun-seed meal in the same | a 
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of our readers must know. these people are the } 


























‘in = ing , . 
Pa ie guar be ccnp ct eee | amount. Wheat bran increased milk flow | prices that it is almost prohibitory. The | classes year by year, and it takes hard and | manufacturers of the world-famous “ Planet Jr.” <0 Ma, Cures Fo 
fiction at the Public Library. ‘Novel readers | when she had 2.6 or 5.2 pounds, and part of | feeders of spring and winter lambs cannot | persistent work on the part of the manage- — poser ome These gr have been & ‘~% Thrush wi 
are notoriously rapid, but the selection | the time when three pounds was given. | getalong well without corn as a food. In | ment to keep the show classes filled at all. pm st gg Ben ny paces ~~ — = Fa ieular 
efiers thems eonsbascably: ieare' Wan ene] Wheat middlings increased her milk when | fact, this seems almost indispensable to this The competition being open to all, some sande ave new tien Gen Paro er B and is | 
novel a day. | 3.2 or 6.4 pounds were fed, and a part of the | industry, and yet the prices for the lambs one with a little push gets together a string | we jook forward with much adits. eats toany oth 
Beaker ear | time when three pounds were fed. Oat hay | are not likely to reach a point where it will | of stock goot enough to win almost any-| year to the coming of the “Planet Jr.”|  girec ._ aeenerer 
Last Sunday in New York marked a new | inereased it when three pounds a day was | pay to feed it to them. The quandary in where, and then goes through a wide circuit, | catalogue. This is so for the reason that pa eh No. é- a cae. _— 


experiment in the manner of liquor selling 
on the Sabbath. The experiment seems to | 
have been as much of a success in big New 





York as it had been earlier in smalier 
Brooklyn. es 


Heaven is being kept well informed con- 
cerning the present condition and needs of 
President Pritchett and Bishop Potter, but 
it is fairly safe to assume that Heaven is 
not in need of information,—and perhaps 
not overmuch disturbed by such as is being 
forwarded. 


> 
>>> 


Contradiction is not proof. 








The issue 








fed, and a part of the time when it was in- 
creased to six pounds. Ensilage increased 
apart of the time when she had either 
thirty-six or forty pounds a day. She cares 
but little for salt. 

Haildrop was a registered Jersey cow 
nine years old. Nervous but of good dispo- 
sition, eats hay greedily but a poor appetite 
for corn fodder, seldom drinks but oncea 
day when at the barn, but drinks heartily, 
and eatsa large amount of fine salt a day. 
Takes an exceptionally large amount of 
grain, particularly bran and cottonseed 
meal. Gluten meal increased her milk 
flow when given at 1.4 pounds a day, 





which the breeders and feeders find them- 
selves is thus not a pleasant one. Corn has 
practically gone out of sight and few can 
afford to feed it. It pays better to sell the 
corn in the market and get the returns 
quickly. But will it pay to abandon the 
spring lambs and give up the business for 
this season? 

Breeders are suggesting various ways to 
get around the difficulty, and one is to 
shorten the period of feeding so that the 
lambs will require just so much less food. 
Will it be possible to force the lambs so that 
about as good results can be obtained. in 
four or five months that formerly required 





and the result is a professionalism in the 
show classes almost as much as in the rac- 
ing, a professionalism that keeps local 
stock and local exhibitors out of the field. 

The main object of the fair is, or is sup- 
posed to be, an ebject lesson and an educa- 
tor of the public, and an advertisement of 
the exhibitor and his stock, and this is best 
accomplished when the party to be educated 
is himself a participant. 

With the local exhibitor out of the field 
the interest of the gate-payin: public is 
lessened, and the show classes attract less 
attention year by year, and the manage- 


it is the very best and most instructive thing of 
the kind which reaches our table. This new cata- 
logue is the equal of its worthy predecessors, 
and we do not know how more could be said 
in its commendation. The seventeen half-page 
illustrations show the various uses of “ Planet 
Jrs.” in this and other countries for all kinds of 
purposes and by all kinds of people. A number of 
entirely new things are shewn for the first time. 
The book is handsome, instructive and valuable, 
and if you have not already secured a copy you 
should write for it at once. For correct address, 
see the advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 


Catarrh, an excessive secretion from an in- 
flamed mucous membrane, is radically and per- 








ment are thie losers. 
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manently cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The best and cheapest in the market. 
Sent postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00 
for circular. 

8. E. CHADWICK, Proprietor. 
Leck Bex 376, Bristol, R. ‘ 


_ GILLESPIE'S 
BLANKET MUZZLE. 


Patented Aug. 4, 1891. 
Never becomes foul; cleans 
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Write for circular, 
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Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. ae | 
“Ser spree enosegrmanco RE 


The Matkets. Stock at yards: 1132 cattle, 1889 sheep, 19,273 YOU WILL LOOK IN V. AIN | 


f ne 2:26 ie 
nies hogs, 490 calves, 100 horses. From We t, 662 cat- 
¢ STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, tle, 1680 sheep, 19,200 hogs, 100 horses; Maine, “32 for an all-around handy garden tool that will even begin tocom- | 
{ are with the “PLanet Jr.” No. 25 Hill and Drill Seeder and 
] 











7 ; MER: Eee B cattle, 188 sheep, 43 hogs, 249 calves; New Ham 
|S OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN , ** ; p- : : 
‘ ouble Wheel Hoe Cultivator and Plow; made especially for the 


vk Shire, 43 cattle, 1 calf; Vermont, 10 cattle, 21 
man who has a good sized garden, and yet who does not want to 


AND BRIGHTON, 
- ; ob endian Dia: 2008 sheep, 4 hogs, 20 calves; Massachusetts, 252 
For ve ween 6 + Oy LIUS, c ‘ 2 Ul . . . oe ’ j 
} attle, 26 hogs, 220 calves; Rhode Island and Con- buy a separate Wheel Hoe. Asa drill it compares with our well known ay ne d be Wage ‘ | 













are made rich- 


























































> Shotes necticut, 33 cattle. As a wheel Hoe it will do all the work of our ‘Pianet Jr." No. 12. Has 11 
; and Tuesday—The number of cattle dil not come tivates between rows, hills up, plows, marke out,ete. ; can be easily and ee ee er and more 
cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals | up to the proportions of last week, coming light one dy pokes ee te or 8 vom Jag gh sgt a Drills, Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Cul- sedinbihees tied’ 
? <..3151 14,469 4 a 1248 se seeping and particularly light from the tivators, Harrows, Two-horse Cultivators, Sugar Beet Seeders my | ar meager Bsa ap < ‘| §P “il 
' 2711 «=—«:12,159 Ss 22,888 1167 est. Some of the city butchers who buy direct fose are fully described in our new catalogue for 1902. We issue hundreds o usan ' # rich soils retain 
t prices ou Nerthern Cattle.> from the West had to avail themselves of New ese books, each an art album of interesting views. They are going fast. Write for one PA. hei 
4 rer hundred pounds on total weight of | England cattle to pateh out until another week. are free. S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1107P PHILAD A. gt eediai st cca 
ww and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first Prices rule strong for good cattle. J. H. Neal Two Gold Medals at Paris Exposition; tiighest Award. — ducing powers, 
t 35.0@5.75; second quality, " $5.00@5.25 ; sold 8 oxen, of 1600 ths, at Taste, d.w. F. Morrill, by the use of 
+ ity, $4.00.@4.50; a few choice single pairs, a queen, of 1500@1600 tbs, at 5@6c, 1. w. J. P. Day pie . 
pio of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ sold 6 beef cows, av. 850 ths, at 2c; 1 odd ox, of 1310 fertilizers with 
} é prsenprtonbnys o— “ | ths, at 4e; 1 stock bull at $17. Mediums, screened .........-......------- 1 85a1 95 | fa liberal percentage of 
, isp YounG CALVES—Fair quality, | * Y Mitch Cows. Tana ae 2 3542 40 
00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy mileh | Supply not over abundant, and the trade was | yellow eyes, seconds...........---s0. 02. 2 Wa? 30 
».00 265.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. quite fair where good cows,were concerned. With | Red 1 agi eae MUR pba 2 10@2 30 
<—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- | 4 few light supply weeks, the market would be in | Lima beans dried, P th.......--.---..---- 6a 
120; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- . good position as desired, with easy sales and Hay and Straw. : Old Ca r et House @ 
— sik gn ae cow, $50: 1 extra cow, 80, with sales at gape, | HAY PElme, Dales. .<-veceeeeee 17 seas oo p 
oor er pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, | COW» 390+ , . we 5 Bi, Ay OOM a... a cone ~satechonseen’d 6 ha ‘ 
= aa lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ | J- S. Henry sold 3 choice cows, $50@55;5 cowsat | “ “2 ee ae 14 00@15 00 OF | Write for our books—sent /vee— 
pany ‘ ‘ ~~ | $4245; 8 cows at $35@38. een: Lente ere BE SSeS. 11 00.@12 00 which give all details. 
8. SEMOIC. eee : r *y fine choice..................-- 12 00@13 50 | 
jogs—Per pound, 6§@6gc, live weight; Veal Calves. “ clover mixed Pp ton........--- 12 00.414 00 | GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
wholesale ——; retail, $2.25.@8.00; country- | The quality was on an average somewhat slim, |“ clover, p ton........-.-.----- 11 00@13 00. aa | 93 Nassau Street 
logs, The. and many lots selling not over 6$c, while desira- ania ne ag WOM... --.---- +02 2-2-0 res Be +4 z ; k of handi Fi N z 
CALVES—3} @7e P Bb. ble calves could not be bought less than ze. A. | Straw! bat penton II. 8 bom 9 50 are reminded that the entire stock of Mer won ise, Firm Name, — EGE 
s—Brighton—7@ie P tb; country lots, 6} | Kilby, 16 veals, 115 Ibs, at 64c. E. E. Chapman | Straw, tangled rye............---.------ 11 00@12 00 Accounts, and Business have been consolidated with the 
¢ whe | y, 16 4 I v, tangled ry Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


sold at 6c. J. P. Day sold some slim calves at | — 
$2.50. 





SKINS—60¢ @$1.35; dairy skins, 40@60c. FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


| MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
1 —Brighton, 4a@5e P tb; country lots, 2@ 


PROBATE COURT. 


| 

| To all persons interested in the estate of ELIZA 
| A, HOBART, late of Brookline, in the County of 
| Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, de- 
| ceased, orin the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 


Late Arrivals. 
Wednesday—N ot a large run of milch cows and 
choice cows not over plenty. The movement fair 
for extra to choice cows, valued at $45@65. Mod- 
erate demand for slim cows. Beef cows hold a 


Flour.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $4.15225.00. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.254,4.00. 
inter patents, $4.25a4.75. 

Winter. clear and straight, $3.85.@4.60. 


| 
| 

s—35.a We. | 
| 

| 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 40@ | 
| 

| 

| 

! 


| John H. Pray & Sons Company. | 





Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Beginning Jan. 1, 102, all accounts are payable at the Pray 


ywwn..2019 12,580 4,208 758 300 | fairly steady position, selling, if anything, a trifle General of said Commonwealth 
1s ae 100 | better than last week. A. Kilby, 3 milch cows, Ae eae $2 95.@3 00 P bbl; granulated $3 60 Building, 658 Washington street, nearly opposite Boylston street. WHEREAS, Nathaniel Hobart, a pointed ad- 
8S. E. | @ ‘ : | ¥ 


lot for $170; 2 beef cows, 1600 ths, at 2}c. 
Eaton, 1 beef cow, of 1400 tbs, at 4}3c; 1 canner, 
700 ths, at lfc; 2 choice cows, $57.50 each; 7 cows, 


ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
| by the Probate Court for the County of Hills- 
* | borough, in the State of New Hampshire, has 


The following surviving partners and corps of salesmen have 
associated themselves with the Pray & Sons Company, and will be 


Cattle. Sheep. Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet,with 


Cattle. Sheep. 
em the market quoted at $3 25@4 50 p bbl. 








Waine. W Laveck 37 peace ak ; \ Bip Oat Meal.—Quoted steady,$5 40.45 75 Pp bbl.for : : : | presented to said Court his petition representin 
41 Brighton. J& W Dunn . 18 $30.4 gp es Bros., 1 he gs - Pade ge rolled, and $5 cone 15 for out and pal pleased to show their business friends and customers the same careful that as such administrator he is entitled to cen 
Bros. 20 rown, Snell & cows, 80 each; 7 cows, $42.50. J. 8S. Is R oe oi ry “ P : ain personal property situated in said County of 

: - i : ye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $3 30@ attention as in years past. : die l i } 
pson & Co. 35 OWS. 850@55: LOWS 5 _F. p : B Middlesex, to wit: Deposit and interest in North 
son ieee aha og ay le agen pus poh Sra 380 # bbl. h 2 , _ ihe WILLIAM H. BLODGETT. Middlesex Savings Bank, Ayer, Mass., spook 
Gleason 19 New York. cadtina. © anatase came on Suk eat | et it, epee ee WALTER J. WELLINGTON. | No. 2538, and praying that he may~ be licensed to 
holt 18 At Brighton. Scollans, 2 choice cows, $55; 2 at $47.50 each; 2 | No. 2, yellow, spot, ide. EDMUND E. STILES | receive or to sell by public or private sale on 
&  Fel- AtN E DM & Wool | at $45. D. Fisher sold cows, $40@50. R. Connors ao% yeruiee Tae ate : | JOHN D BERRAN fs anes pene -_ to stich person or persons as he 
; > 18 Ce. | sold cows, $3560, Nica ot ie eee a, | e e sha n . Or Otherwise to dispose of and to 
~~ 17 D Fisher 19 ’ 4 . Clipped, fancy, spot, 57u57he. ILAS P. CHASE. transfer and convey said estate. 

apman 8 Store Pigs. ag fp ee white, 5be sa | bse yt F re Youare hereby cited to ppear at a Probate 
- 5 Massachusetts. Supply light at nominal price. Small pigs, $2.50 No. 3 clipped, white, 53} a 54 . ° " | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
aton 12 At Watertown. 4: ehotes. 0568 Millfeed.—The market is steady for all: Boston, Jan. PHILIP J. BRANDON. | Middlesex, on, the fourth day of February, 
an | JS Henry 24 97 | 45 Shotes, $508. ; kinds. : ae we a allt ” | A. D. 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 

O H Forbush 15 re é ' Behn at | cause, if any you have, why the same should not 

New Hampshire. H R Bowman 8 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Winter wheat, middling sacks, $26 75.427 75. | be granted. 


_And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 
tion by publishing the same once in each week, for 
three successive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS 


Spring wheat, bran sacks, $23 75. 


Howe & Nelson 12 5 ‘ oe 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $23 75. 


At Brighton. : 
T 8 At Brighton. 





{ 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $26. } 
| 

















Neal 18 J S Henry 76 Wholesale Prices. Cottonseed meal for shipment, $28 75. ; 
s 17 H A Gilmore 34 ‘ is Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling FARM ERS’ WANTS | PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in Boston, 
1cN ED ™M& Wool Scattering 80 Poultry, Fresh Killed. | dull. | the last publication te be one day, at least, before 
o R Connors 17 | Northern and Eastern— | State grades, 6-rowed, 650 72¢. ONE CENT A WORD THE | said Court, and by delivering a copy of this cita- 
jones & Co 30. 30° CD Lewis 8 | Chickens, choice DOIN... .. oc cds 15a@1s | State, 2-rowed, 62a67c. | ———_ . ; tion to said Treasurer and Receiver-General 
slid) 7 A M Baggs 16 | Chickens, fair to good__.......... .--.----- Lal | Western grades, 70.@75e. | ae Want Department & cotabiished te allow Gurehae cain wanes, before the said return . 
Eastmal 12 J P Day 21 | Chiekens ee ee hoe 18a20 | » Oni “mM: ri ‘ices higher at | the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits, ete. | day of said petition. ; 
( meg ' 14 | — Renee east beaten aid } ann: een ee ead - ee Pos | also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of J | Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
‘At Watertown BR. T.and Ct. [Poop trose gee enn aetna 10415 | No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55a65e one cent per word only, including name, address or | First Judge of ssid Court, this fourteenth day of 
‘ “ od 14~—«GS At Brighton Fon Hy - oe ge Ecaimbidiines is. 2,2 gil i vo aii ar ig rays ney dager initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the . | January, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
d Or ~”? . vis, extra ¢ Nes ALIS IS gun cae | ‘ hog . ae oe ren sD 7 a r th ‘ >t 
Wallace 73 75 EMGranger = 17 rr or te peed CEO ERE 10a11 | Bye-—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 p bbl, Sse P bushel. order. re satire eh a as | and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
AS Bailey 16 | Pigeons, tame, ~p Woe ae = akiecee coe = aoe 50q@1 25 | ARMS wanted!! We are hav ing great calis. Can | ry on mg sepataaiall trie sania 
Vermont. | Squabs, p doz.......-..-.--------------- 1 0a2 DW THE WOOL MARKET. sell yours. No sale, no pay. We issue a cata- Commonwealth oi Massachusetts. 


4: WwW atertown. 


Salvage 


Western. Western iced or frozen— logue. Write at once. Customers waiting. HAWLEY | 
bk Hayden ot 


; 300 d righton. Turkeys, ¢ rood, Old....-.-------- 0a : —- sd & BUTLER, Springfield, Mass. “SEX 
Wi > Beet fo 221 ee eee IEE SRI Ss. _ 144 | Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan... -- 174. @183 | - ie — on | MIDDLESEX, ss. 
an 50 - Swift & Co ‘ 425 ron, | Ducks, spring. ~ dnp match i a te ----@ 14 » a, }-blood Yhio Poke 3. Co ae Bey oy ANTED—A practical working farmer, married, | PROBATE COURT. 
YG Townsend 17 4 Armour & Co . aed | Capons, choice large poi “Tae Ae apenas anal sri ba 16 “e * 3.blood Nis elias icae Ee . a2? who can take hold of 39 acres of arable land and | Toall ersons interested in the-estate of RUTH 
tof Rutland 40 50 S$ S Learned 16 | <i small and medium...-......-.--- i2al4 e.'% oat eS Fee raise hay and other crops, look after cattle and man- | RA UBEE, late of Middlebury, in the Count 
| 
| 
' 
{ 























| County of Middlesex to wit: A deposit in the 

| Cambridgeport Savings Bank. Book No. 29372, 

| and praying that a may be licensed to re- 
ic 


farm. 
ment, four rooms. Preference to nearest. 
COBURN, Wakefield, Mass. 


Must be good milker and teamster. Tene- 
FRANK 


_ 4 “es # 9 - b 
ANEDM& Wool AINEDMA€& Wool) (Chickens, choice..__... .-....------------ Is@i4 | vine delaine en k.. I age the same for joint account. House conveniences of Addison and State of Vermont, deceased, 
ce Co. | Fowls, good to choice..........-.------ .10@11 a a Mi Tas ge th a ch leader ere | allready, land now tilled for hay, suitable for devel- or in the personal property hereinafter de- 
— swiftk& C 238 1792 | wed sp "a ee eee ae 26a opment into paying dairy; am willing to pay salary to se ‘ » Treasurer ¢ Peeeiy 
MG Flanders} op) -- Swift & Co 2 es RE ae eee meres T ta Re Fase 1427 Per aneer afr: f work Vs ; cribed, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
~atwood | “ © NEDME& Wool Washed fleece ...... eee - SOM | eed eee te moe | _ General of said Commonwealth. 
= “ 6379 | Liye Poultry. ! ‘ sesittite cecaicmeaiciee ¥ inte , | a John A. Fletcher and Susan D. 
Canada. At Watertown. ii \ 7 : . ’ Rae ANTED-—Married man to take charge of farm. = arker, appointed executors of the will of 
A4t Watertown D Monroe 32 | Fowls Th... . .-.--.-- +--+ 22-2 ooo eee 10a 104 MARKET GARDENING. — Constant Reade r, must be fully capable to cake cate oh atone aid | : | said deceased, by the Probate Court for the 
\ Hathaway 423 Dowd & Keefer 1400 | Roosters ) th... cot conne s chnanes aeakcnahanct sx cp 1041104 Knox County, Me.: You seem to be situated | good with horses. Address. with references, S.J. | County of Addison, in the State of Vermont. 
Gould 150 : A bad od “ss as | Spring chickens, P tbh....------------------ oe | much as we were once, within an easy drive of a | RENTER, Westerly, R. I The only place in the world where a | ayo ya to — Court their petition repre- 
) oe oy Ba t away ov} ses - ; i st- : atas 8 : rs SV é 

; 7 wd = ™ ee re | Butter. few cities and large towns that should be good ae trainer can work his horses over a first [ce rename “a ne pe wae: fegeen 

ices = F markets for garden products and small fruits. ANTED—Married man with experience to work on class mile track. all under cover, during @ | s property s : 

H 


the winter months. Far superior to any 


Nork—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, ’ 
other place for developing speed in 


re -‘rienee was , shiehever we drove to, | 
30. 50 Tb. tubs only. Our experience was that whichever we d . 


Live Stock Exports. we wished that we had gone to one of the others. 

















































































. ;' is sxcessive. stil) | Cheamery, extra— ees ae a , a youngsters, and equally as good for @ | ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
lhe week's) shipment was not excessive, still Vite N.H, assorted sizes. ....-..---. a Dealers had bought or agreed to take produce of SATE ; i wee oc developed horses for early terms and to such person or persons as they shall 
suilivient forthe demand. By Jan. 9 cable the Northern N. Y., Seenoonte Saggy ce reee esse? a toq, Some one else, or had given an order to parties in Wari tromug. "Private eet Sev Soeeins, bene a engagements | think fit, or otherwise to dispose of, and to 
best State cattle were $e higher than previ- nat anectgiity ph eae * Boston of Providence. If we sold to cousumers | Wages 35 per week. JOHN D. HASS, Box 146, West | | transfer and convey said estate. 
> week, and the range on State cattle 1244 13}¢, Western, large ash tubs..............--- 24a there were those who wanted us to wait until | Stockbridge, Mass. me... pag beg cory dora I gman = Fuiete 
Exporters should be satisfied with these Creamery, northern firsts........-.-------- 22@%3 next pay day, and who could not be found then. meee ae (aE, "| MAKES WIN | Middlesex, on the twent eighth day of Janene. 
2 res, as they mean a profit. For the week the Creamery, western NB ows acteunsabwacce rs ee If your knowledge of farming is limited to grow- gg ne Bag F fatm, geod miiite, 90 lA. D. 1903, at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to 
tputs were 2160 cattle, 5296 sheep and no horses. re net — Paar aye pete a 1823 ing Of early vegetables and small fruits, you! ment, reference. No children. D. E. TAYLOR, Dud. F--4a if any you have, why the same 
sy sarin fas: ane aaa secugtct Ged oy piglet ae teteelah ann “ik : é a - @ - 93000 | ley, Masa. | | Should not be granted. 
Canada is well repre sented. z rn Dairy, Vt. extra bkawie wee ce ce cece ere n eee ce 21@ might — sell your farm for $2000 pa : > | _ si ; aes x ; See | And said petitioners are ordered to serve this 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer Ces- | Dairy, N. Y. CX@PS.. -......--.--:-----<------ 20@ and invest the money in an-_= acre or | | citation by publishing the same once in each 
= trian, for Liverpool, 343 eattle, 1792 sheep, by | Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. oem ~ na eee e eens eee oe two near Boston or Portland, but without oR SALE Soe mp sete ~ come. sinte kag | week, for three successive weeks, in the MASSA- 
4 Swift & Co., 29 cattle by Morris Beef Company; | Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. seconds... - _-- arte bhaig @ special knowledge and king ‘for the busi “he ee | CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published 
eld 2 apes > West. imitation creamery, small tubs extral5}@16 | > Silt MRE Box 2314, Boston, Mass. in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
; on steamer Norwegian, for Glasicow, 150 cattle by West. imitation er’y, large tubs firsts... . loa | ness we should advise remaining where youare, | ; : : 2 raya wey Youngsters may be brushedand cam- least, before said Court, and by delivering a copy 
{ J. A. Hathaway, 32 State and 20 Canada cattle « imitation creamery seconds......---- aie | You can grow such crops as potatoes, turnips and AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 10 to 4 pounds at ma i = io every day in winter of this citation to said’ Treasurer and Receiver- 
, wid 148 Canada sheep by D. Monroe, 20 Canada bi ladle firsts and extras.....--.-.------ iad onions, that you can take to market at any time turitv. Great mat sa layers. K. S. HAWK, ed the Ps. will thus have some- General fourteen days at least before the said re- 
i attle by F. Hannesett, 37 Canada cattle by W. — Bae eee ere oer from October to Mareh, and they are . lways in eehanicsburg, O. thing. to show for his winter’s work. Sage oe of os McINTIRE, Esquire 
Laveck, 18 Canada do. by J. & W. Dunn, 35 Can- | pytra northern creamery......--.-------- 25@ | demand at market prices. There are cows, | yea ’ sk ie aia aad « In the stables are comfortable box First Judge of said Court, this seventh day of 
ula do. by Brown, Snell & Co.; on steamer Column- | Extra western creamery. ...--------------- onl? | sheep. swine and poultry, whose products sell For hyena | Sat 28 ee iaieegs beg! = a stalls for 200 horses, with hot and cold January inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
bian, for London, 237 eattle by Morris Beef Com- | Extra dairy. ----...-.. ~secceerecececnccence fego9 | for nearly as much in Rockland, Thomaston or | #, 4nd sawmill, with suiicient building for flouring water, and fires in the main_ stables. @ | and two. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
pally, 238 cattle and 771 sheep by Swift & Co.; on | Seaeh Samed te anki guia oe eae =“ | Camden as they would in Boston. A good orchard | of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best Natural gas is in use in all ba build- ——— —___—____—. 
—— i oiihecadee 7 ae Rite 297 State : 4 . Revere ee Se ee ea a ‘ on “a aia. ° « 7 j ‘ 2 , corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. ant Py red driveways 
steamer Sagamore. for Liverpool, 227 State and | Extra northern creamery..........------.-24}@25 | will preve aboutas profitable when it has reached to change occupation on aceount of poor health. For ings, and there are covere¢ ) Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
“Canada cattle and 1075 State sheep by J. A. | Extra northern ad Seewecs seseessccecses saaae the bearing age as the bed of strawberries or further. particulars address J R. L. CHAMBLIN, from all the stables to the track. 
Hathaway, 84 Canada cattle by J. Gould: on Common to lage aah aaa ne other small fruit, and a good garden properly | Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. ¥ MIDDLESEX, SS. 
camer Norseman, for Liverpool, 1 State and 333 Extra Western creamery....-.----------- © | eared for nay furnish as much for the support (eT ; A FIRST CLASS HALF-MILE OUT PROBATE COURT 
Canada eattle by J. A. Hathaway, 66 Canada | Cheese. | of the family on land valued at $10 per acre, as "a aie ane al Porcheven, (reat DOOR TRACK is also an attractive To the heirs tlav “ . f kin 4 “a 
> > . . § s ST) Hy ‘ a e s-at-law cto é ¢ > ye 
~ tle by J. Gould, 1000 State sheep by Dowd &} York, twins,extra new p tb.........11@114 | hat near Boston, which might be sold at $1000 Years old, a grand individual and breeder; sire, We- feature to Trainers of Half-Mile Track caus iemawoanall asad alae MICHAEL CON 
DF. Keifer pO OW RES, eee ee eS al; | or $2000 or more dollars per acre. We would not | nona Albert. Also 1 high-grade Shire yearling. J. H. eA DON. lat fs “ille, i a0 de- 
or . “ ee ees fee 9}.@103 RICHERT, Mendota. Iii Cam aigners N, late of Somerville, in said County, de 
a. Horse Business. ne”: rarer 8a9 | sell a farm where you are to buy a market garden errs ji Se P P ceased. : j 
re market was invested with more than the | Vt. twins extra p th-...------------------- 54510 | hear a large city. Yet you should know your own nit Gab Renn eebineend Mhendeen- anaes weiliet For horses there is but one charge,. Fees a cemgin ecremenh peiperting be 
‘sual supply of good drafters avd business | ‘* firsts bg ges eS a en ae ‘ga9 | circumstances better than we do. As regards the Fire months old. Individual merit end breeding the $5.00 per month for_use of box stall ceased, has been presented to said Court, for 
rses, which made the disposals easier. There | New Ohio Flats, “extra. ret i eel ee 9%a10 | other point of your question, we do notthink that best. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Il. and use of track. Board may be se- Probate, by Johu Joseph’ Condon, who prays that 
iso improvement in prices, but more of the | Western twins, "extra......-.-.....-------10}@11 | children brought up in or near large towns or eured at the boarding house for $4.00 @ | letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
‘ter class on sale. At Moses Colman & Son’s | Western, fair to good......--.------------ 9@10 | cities are much better educated or informed, or gn gt Rg Ro a copneae per week. Send for illustrated circular | ponte Mir mt a ema without giving a surety 
sale stable there is a continual call for good driv- Eggs. | are able to succeed in business than those who | Wed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. giving full information. | ee eae hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
< horses, and whatever they have of this de- | ar rc fancy, P doz ssass | have been pcan aap og — sre. schools | rs ; | Address, fours to be —_ at en ae bg md of 
scription finds instant sale at good prices. Gen- | Nearby and Cape fancy, p @0Z.--.----.- " 39433 | in country towns for their education. There are prpsrcLAss imported German coach horse for iddiesex, on the twenty-eighth day of January, 
sl sales at $25@180, At A. W sDavis? evchamnp- | Semen Seeees Se: --~~-+~ +--+ -2->ah->ee= 38230 | exceptions as foolish men and smart men have [sale at abargain. Black, wt. 1450 Tbs, extra good HENRY C. JEWETI y @ | A. D. 1902. at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show 
paagiets ae ae Pgh 6 herbs Eastern fair to good... .--.--.------------- ry oe ht in ec try and city schools, but | bone, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight cause, if any you have, why the same should nut 
4 . “street sale stable, selling likely horses for | Michigan fancy fresh .-..-.-.---------------- 31@32 | been taught in country and city : fii | seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address EAST AURORA N.Y be granted. 
at speed, gentlemen’s driving, family and saddle | Vt. and N. H. choice fresh.....------------ 2 #33 | we think a great many of our most successful M. F. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. . ’ ape lia | And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
esata range of $100@500, At Cavanaugh | Western fair to | one Waals <8 ps | men in business, or in public or political life, have | Ca ET PARE IE $$ @S082G82806 | public notice thereof, by publisbing this citation 
n, ros” sale stable, had in2 freight-carloads for | oe apn xtanen vent rere sae 1923 | been those who obtained their education in the | HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J. M. STEWARD | bg) Rs raelinas pnnhangh ny nad Mg pet 
mans: 4 e ; | Retrigeravor..--------- ata Sac Riecsiid a nalaeaal hol: | & SON, C aster, O., for prices. o st OS M: Cc iT 3 2 Ww Spi 
l., y draught and business purposes. Auction | - — that —_ _ penn - ere \ a NT = published in Boston, the last publication to be 
light, but a good retail demand. For draft, | wearer nes Senne, ie He Se SS ' FOR SALE—Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red | KAJOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the subseriber | One day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
“107250, of 160041800 Ibs. At Myer, Abrams & | Aroostook, Hebron, p bu........--.---- 80.@83 | local academy or college to finish them up. The F heifers with calves, and Springers #38. J. M. has been duly appointed executrix of the ing, tpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
ly sale stable, 4 freight loads for business, | a. "Green Mountain, P bu...--- 8085 | history of your State shows many illustrious men | VIMONT & SON, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Ky. | will of EMILY B. PERKINS, late of Portland, in | ‘aau ee gee ee 
va fair trade, at $100@225 for 1000@1600-Ib | . ne adele OF Seta taaaby eerie sp@ | who did not finish or even begin their education in | ; Rage Ta Ways vi eisai pede pulse. OO ee re ans | Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
it. *s Some northern New York horses for | “ PEL the iiimaliia 70a _| the schools of large towns or cities, and no; a few | ea sod bulls Teliy for sorview took os song | Delbert G. Donnoe or of Melrose, in the County , First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
y ind business at $750 150 | “ Scotch Magnums 168-1b sack 2 00@2 10 | who are not graduates of any college, and per | . J. GREEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. | of Middlesex and Commonwealth of Massachu- | per pet hl a year one thousand nine hun- 
y. Uni Yards. W aca | York State (Green Mountain) p bu..-- 75480 | haps never entered one until they were called | | setts, her agent, as the law directs. ’ | . s. H. FOLSOM, Register 
nion Yards, — mm en fairl | | there to receive the honors that a college may | oopLAND Shorthorns, wiihiseitaiian a head. Bulls, esnth dnceeah tease te pe hgh aggro EB - . H. LQ0M, Register. 
sday—The Northern supply of cattle fairly Green Vegetnbles | grant to those who have proven their ability cows and heifers of all ages for sale at all times. | aceased i | 
. ; si , . | ; . y y s : rsons indebted to said estate are called | 
yan average for a ge the slim ner arene oars | without having taken their lessons within its Ww L woop, bsncuneecusectnvecte Par cee tae to the subscriber. . | Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
slow up to save the farmer the expense of | Beets, Rae weemmlar os o> ean a ay n@100 | Walls. € 1 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Address, Mary A. Morrill, 315 Exchange street, | . 
Good cattle in light supply at firm | Cabbage. native, PORE ......-.-0eee-msens —" —______--<>> 40 Clydes pot a pee horse. A. LAT MER | Portland, Me. a 2 A | MIDDLESEX, SS. , : 
butchers were buying up to their usual | Carrots, # DU ------------+------7-s-7735 gaia SPOT Be. }TLSON, Creston, Ia. Mary A. MorRILL, Executrix. PROBATE COURT. 
W. F. Wall . ld 2 n. of 3300 ths Par cnn eg box... 2 00a 3 00 DESTROYING FOUL BROOD. - - + ——-- —— — - Portland, Me., Jan. 11, 1902. | To all persons interested in the estate of CARO 
¢ allace sold 2 oxen, of < S, 2 » OG oe td obec 0sctes ba wdes “ a. | pe - id , . rs { Ss - 
| heahanien a ren ae O. H. For- | erm tf » 100... RR AEE Orr: terre 10 LO@16 00 | At the annual meeting of oe pace ae a MAmMotH Brags Tans rom hl Le Be be SS —--— -——- — | LINE DIEBNER, otherwise known as CARO- 
. . eet Sapna Ss j 4 , ass. P bbl........---- : 3 50 | sociation at Woodstoe mnt., Profes- point tom. BK. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China | LINE L. DIEBNER, of Somerville, in said 
4s selling beef cows . ya | Onions, Western Mass. p bbl 3 0a keepers Associa’ ’ ’ : | Pol L ’ 
a en ee ee co a eames 1304140 | sor Harrison of the Ontario Agricultural College at | SW!ve of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, Il Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Pi ity err 
al <7a@otC. de A. away ° “ Spanish, Pp crate....----. - - 3 2) pee P i , f de- | 1EREAS, p . Fe ske, ar- 
'B of 1600 tbs; atése: 15 of 1575 ths, at 6he; 20 “ norman  crate......-.-.-.--.-- 3 00a | Guelpb described anew and simple mr ay > * OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. | MIDDLESEX, SS. ( dian of said ward, has presented for allow- 
| hs, at 6e; 15 of 1475 Ibs, at She | Parsley, 9 bi: -...-.-------.-----00----e8 32543 50 | stroying the gezms of foul brood. He placed | F Herd bulls having 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. PROBATE COURT ance his second and third accounts as guardian 
R . pecans sas nays iad | Radishes. P d0Z....--..-------------+--55 40a combs containing lava dead from this disease. | A. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. ROBATE C ic: | upon the estate of said ward. 
te Milch Cows. : | Squash, Hubbard, p ton-.--------------- — 00 capped cells of brood, and cells of honey, in a | i : | To the heirs-at-law, next of nis Creators, “ee Cc — to b Spats lg ol gg yet Maen 
st | runaud fairdisposals, For choice cows, | Murrow, P eel cieceacmcuet eae seseccals 2254250 | box which was air-tight except for a smail hole | F XOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. | ome per I yar cet begin or PEM | an twenty-cighth day a ae A 
ng \tra cows, $40048; common cows, $20@ Bay state, » bbl ee. Wee a 225Ka2 50 at top and bottom. Then asmall alcohol lamp was | is wd ener See WEEKS. late of Stanstead, in the Province of | 1902, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, bo show 
= . String beans, Southern, p 4-bbl exe oot 4 _ arranged with the reservoir at the top containing | NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for exchange. | Quebee, deceased, intestate, leaving estate in cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
abe Fat Mogs. Spinach, pee gh — aii age: ~ 9 ona? 50 | formalin, and connected by a rubber tube with the | 0’ Worth $25; never been used. KENT, Box 2254, | Se apetition has been presented to | end oaid guardian is ordered to serve this cita- 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
A CROCHETED JACKET (NEW). 

Materials: Two skeins Scotch yarn, three 
and ahalf yards three-quarter-inch ribbon. 

Back: Chain fifty stitches. 

ist row—Three chain, 4 treble in 4 chain, 
1 chain, (*) miss 1 stitch, 4treble in next 4 
chain, 1 chain, repeat to end of row from (*). 
Have 9 shells of 4treble each. (To work 
treble, yarn over hook once, insert in stitch, 
draw through two stitches twice. ) 

2d row—Five chain, turn, (*) 1 singlein 1 
chain of preceding row, 4chain, repeat from 
(*) 3 times, 4 chain, 1 single in middle of 
shell, (*) 4 chain, 1 single in 1 chain of pre- 
ceding row, repeat from (*) to end of row. 

3d row--Turn, 3 chain, (*) 4 treble in 4 
chain, 1 chain, repeat from (*) to end of 
row. 

4th row—Turn, 5 chain, 1 single in 1 chain 
of preceding row, (*) 4 chain, 1 single re- 
peat from (*). 

dth, 7th and 9th rows—Like third row. 

6th and 10th rows.—Like second. 

8th row—Like fourth. 

Widen every other row of shells until you 





inches in diameter and four inches high, 
and perforated at the bottom and sides. A 
thin layer of mouldy bread, especially pre- 
pared for this purpose, is put between each 
layer of curd. This- is to hasten the ripen- 
ing of the cheese by supplying the germs 
of green mould peculiar to cheese. The 
bread used for this purpose is made of 
about equal parts of summer and winter 
barley with considerable sour dough and 
some vinegar. When mouldy enough it is 
| ground and sifted, moistened with water, 
| and kept from the air until wanted. The 
top jayer of curd rises above the rim of 
the mould, and a weight placed upon it 
| presses the mass into the form, where 
/ it remains for three or four days. The 
| cheeses are kept warm and moist for a 
| week ina box with a wet sponge, and on 
| the seventh day they are taken to the mar- 
| ket at Roquefort, where they are placed by 
| the dealers in these caves which abound in 
' the precipitous walls of the limestone hills. 
| Ata certain stage of the curing the cheeses 
| are pricked with long steel needles to let 
the salt penetrate and to accelerate the 
ripening. 

The cheeses are left in these caves from 


| two months Sto three years, and the hard 
curd is changed into the most tender, 





trance, quite shut out.” But the affliction 

which would utterly destroy mediocrity 

adds fire and purpose to Milton’s genius: 

So much the rather, thou celestial light, shine 
inward, 

And the mind, through all its powers, irradiate. 

There plant eyes that 1 may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

All history of pathos since the world-.be- 
gan fails to match the story of Beethoven’s 
affliction. One of the three greatest beings 
born on earth, he was fated never to hear 


except within his brain, and through his 
inward sense of harmony, the greatest 
works of his genius. 

For earth’s greatest picture of pathos, 
study this scene. 

Beethoven’s genius had culminated in the 
production of his two greatest works. 

A magnificent ovation was prepared for 
the master who has given such happiness to 
the mind. 

A vast assemblage was gathered together 
Beethoven, the deuf genius, was to conduct. 

The moving baton in his hands does not 
guide the musicians. His noble forehead is 
wrinkled deeply, his gaze fixed on the lead- 
ing violinist before him. The “ leader ”’ 
hears not a sound of his own marvelous 
music, and he ‘“ leads” by watching the 
bowing of the violinist who interprets his 


finds it necessary to carry, it adds far more to 
the effect of a present than ordinary paper, 
stuffed in waists and sleeves it prevents wrink- 
ling and crushing when packed. Silk and lace 
that need pressing are protected by tissue 
paper, and wrinkled veils pressed under it 
emerge with renewed freshness. If one can- 
not get an iron, a gas globe or lamp shade (not 
the chimney) is generally within reach, and on 
its surface one may smooth veils and ribbons 
with tissue paper between. Children can find a 


fund of amusement in tissue paper, cutting little 
dolls, holding hands in “ring around arosy”’ 


fashion, or making flowers or fashioning dainty 
dresses for dolls. Still another use is to fold the 
tissue paper many times and tuck it under waist 
or coat as a chest or shoulder protector in cold 
weather. 





edge that after several years of disuse fashion 
has decreed the return of moire antique and gros- 
grain silk for coats, long wraps, skirts and cos- 
tumes. These two materials are considered 
among the best wearing and least expensive of 
high-class silks. 

a", For little girls long, loose-fitting coats of 
black silk, satin or velvet are popular. These 
have a broad white lace collar, that extends over 
the shoulders in a cape effect. 

a*, It is said that the coronation period in Eng- 


me as I tried to sit up and face him. 
‘“* Miles,” I said, “‘ bring me a bottle of your 
ginger ale quicker than acat can lick her 
ear.” And, thank goodness! in this simple 
beverage I found a temporary elixir for all 
my woes. Remember it’s the Belfast that 
does the work; no trifling with imitations. 
I was a happy man if ever there was one, 
but no more black Perique for me, I thank 
you. 

I welcomed the Admiral and inquired the 
news of the day, to which he replied that 
nothing of particular interest had occurred, 
with the exception that the upper class in 
the Latin School had come down Central 
| street and formed lines in front of him, and 
| was addressed by the headmaster something 
| in this complimentary way: ‘‘ Scholars, pay 





_ | attention to this little effigy. He represents 
_|a@ brave old English Admiral, one Sir Ed- 


| ward Vernon, whose deeds are a matter of 
| history. 
| wonders. Many of his crew were from this 
| old town and other places in the colonies; 
| he was a great favorite here. He isa relic, 
‘one of the few remaining of many years 
| ago. He was set up by old Deacon Shem 
| Drowne. Off caps and salute the ancient 
| mariner; form in rows of four and we will 


| return in good order. Vale.’’ ** And so,”’ said 


On the Spanish main he did | 


have 19 rows with 16 shells. Break off yarn. | creamy and delicious product of the cheese 
Commence in second shell same as third | family. 


row. 
one shell at each end. 
Have eight shells at top of back. 


Right front: Chain 45 stitches. 


of row; have 8 shells of 4 trebles each. 


from (*) to end of row. 
3d row—Four treble in each 4 chain, with 1 
chain between. : 


(*) to end of row. 
5th row—Like third row. 


single in middle of shell, 4 chain, 1 single 

in 1 chain, repeat from (*) to end of row. 
7th, 9th and 11th rows—Like third row. 
8th row—Like fourth row. 

10th row—Like sixth row. 

Widen every other row until there are 9 
rows of shells with 12 shells of 4 treble in 
row, turn. 

Next row—Like fourth row, leave off 2 
shells at end of row. 

Make nine rows without widening, with 
10 shells in a row. 


having 7 shells of 4 treble in last row. 
Left front: Like right front, except that 


edze. Join back and front at shoulders. 
Leave under arms open till the border is 
finished, then lace together with ribbons. 

Border: 1st row—Three treble with 1 
chain between in every place made by 
chain. 

“1 row—Three treble in 1 chain of pre- 
ceding row, 1 chain. 

3d row—(*) 1 single, 3 chain, repeat from 
(*), erochet round armseye, and up and 
down under arms, where the ribbon laces. 
Germantown yarn could be used, and a con- 
trasting color for border if wished. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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The Care of the Eyes. 

An authority on the care of the eyes em- 
phasizes the fact that in this day of reckless 
misuse of the eyesight the rules laid down 
must consist chiefly of warnings regarding 
things to be avoided. His advice is in the 
main as follows: . 


or too far from a good light. 

Second—Do not have the body in the way 
of the light, nor the light directly in front. 
One is almost as bad as the other. The 
light should fall without interruption {rom 
one side. 

Third—Do not use the eyes much when 
recovering from illness, or when very tired. 

Fourth—Do not use the’ eyes till they be- 
come watery, or show signs of indistinct- 
ness of vision. 

Fifth—Do not work with head bent over. 
This tends to gorge the vessels of the eyes 


Make four rows of shells, leaving off | 


2d row—Four chain, turn, 1 single in 1) 
chain of preceding row, 4 chain, 1 single in | 
middle of shell, (*) 4 chain, 1 single, repeat [ 


Next row—Leave off i shell on front edge; | 
leave off 1 shell on front edge for two rows, | 


the widening must be done on the opposite | 


First—Do not use the eyes in poor light, | 


Roquefort is served as an after-dinner 
| cheese with water wafers; generally the 
| whole cheese is passed on a covered dish, 


la cheese fork accompanying it. Only a 


1st row—Three chain, 4 treble in 4 chain, | small portion is taken, although it is consld- 
(*) 1 chain, 4 treble, repeat from (*) to end | ered one of the most easily digested cheeses. 


| —American Kitchen Magazine. 
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Home Treatment of Consumption. 
| ‘The treatment of consumption may be 
| Properly classified as the specific, the cli- 
| matic, the dietetic andthe hygienic. It is 





fair to presume that the search for specifics 


ath row—Turn, ¥é chain, (*) 1 single va t | is not yet done, nor likely to be given up, 
chain of preceding row, 4 chain, repeat from | but the patient’s safety probably does not 


‘lie in that direction. The most noteworthy 


feature in the reports of recent studies is the 


| 
: an " sane a fe : | fea ; ; i \ 
6th row—Turn, (*) 4 chain ; 1 single in 1) uniformity of success under climatic condi- 
chain, repeat from (*) 4 times, 4 chain, 1 | 


tions the most diverse. We may safely feel 
that we are not of necessity bound to any 
climate or altitude. ‘The patient must live 
out-of-doors. Next to good air we place 
| good food, and of this there must be an 
| abundance. The patient should be steadily 
encouraged to eat more than he wants. 
Cream and butter should be introduced into 
|as many dishes as possible. The third 
| feature is good rest. It is a good rule for 
| the patient to take no exerctse until there is 
no fever. All sources of excitement and 
| worry should be eliminated. The patient 
| should sleep as. much as he chooses. The 
| fourth factor is good cheer. The moral in- 
| fluences surrounding the patient are all-im- 
| portant. Medicines from the shop really 
do not enter as a necessary part into this 
plan of treatment. The various symptoms 
may, however, be treated by the well-known 
remedies. The ordinary hygienic rules 
| should be carefully observed. All cases,even 
|the most desperate, are suitable for this 
home treatment.— Medical News. 
—_—___+-3;>+— 
To Produce Sleep. 

Bathe the head with warm water when 
| hot and feverish, the patient restless and 
| sleepless,—no matter what the lesion,—then 
| gently fan. The evaporation carries off the | 
heat. Cold or ice water has the opposite | 
effect. The writer (Medical Free Press) has | 
seen patients whose heads had been ice- | 
bound for days, with not a moment’s rest, | 
drop off in a few minutes into the most re- 
freshing sleep when the warm water with 
gentle fanning was substituted for the cold | 
pack. This is especialiy the provedure in | 
diseases of children. 

————-> <> 


Fainting Fits. 


Ordinary fainting fits are not often dan- | 
gerous in the least. They are caused by the 
temporary absence of blood from the brain, 
| caused by a sudden fright or shock of any 
kind ; even by a slight attack of indigestion. 
If you are certain the attack is simply one of 
ordinary fainting, the remedy is a simple 
one. Lower the head and lift the body and 
feet a little higher, so as to allow the blood 
to flow back to the head. Loosen the 
clothing about the throat and waist and 
allow an abundance of fresh air to be ad- 
mitted to the room. Do not allow many 








with blood and to produce congestion. 

Sixth—Do not read lying flat on the back 
or reclining, unless the book is supported in 
the same relative angle and position ag 
when erect. This is so difficult to do that it 
is better not to attempt it. 

Seventh—Do not goa single day without 
glasses after you should put them on. 
Glasses may not be becoming, but they be- 
come necessary for all that. 

Eighth—Do not burn your candle at both 
ends. Do not study or work both early and 
late. 

Ninth—Do not ignore the close connection 


persons to stand about the person fainting, 
as they exhaust the air. Apply smelling 
salts tothe nostrils or ordinary ammonia 
diluted with water and poured on the hand- 
kerchief. A little sal volatile or twenty 
drops of sweet spirits of lavender in a half 
glass of cold water will assist in restoring 
consciousness, when the patient can swal- 
low. Unlessa physician is present to pre- 
scribe do not give more powerful medicine. 
Sight or Hearing. 

Which would you rather be—deaf or 
of the eyes with the {general health. ‘* He blind? Here is a subject for debate by clubs 
who considereth the eye as a little kingdom | or by the widespread debating societies 


ministration, will make a great mistake.” | b dea aii ti 
Tenth—Do not ignore even the slightest | Cahy ee See ee 
But investigation shows that 











hint from the eye that everything is not | pounded. 

right with it. Nature is the only walking | 8Uch doubt does exist. 

delegate wha never issues orders for a strike | 

arbitrarily. 
Eleventh—Do not take any quack advice | 

about the eye, but so long as it does its | 

work with ease and comfort let it alone. It | 

isallright. Be temperate in its use, as in | 

everything, and all will be well. 
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Roquefort Cheese. 


The reputation of Roquefort cheese ex- | 
tends pack to dim antiquity. It is made 
from the milk of sheep and yoats that 
browse on the thyme-clad banks of the 
Larnac and Arveyron, in the mountainous 
district of southwestern France. The de- 
mand for this cheese has been so great that 
its manufacture has been extended to dis- 
tricts where the sheep have to be fed in 
grassy pastures, and yield a larger quantity 
of milk, but of an inferior quality. Im some 
places cow’s milk has been mingled with 
that of the sheep, thus making a very in- 
ferior article, so little like the genuine 
Roquefort that it is feared the art of making 
it will be lost beyond recovery. 

Efforts have beeh made in this country to 
imitate it, but without success, for its in- 
imitable flavor is produced by the infinite 
pains taken in its curing, and by the pecul- 
iar conditions afforded by the caves, which 
have a uniform temperature of 40°, and a 
moist air supposed to come from some sub- 
terranean sea which has openings intothem. 

The sheep and goats are allowed to rest 
for an hour or so after they return from the 
pastures, then they are milked, and the 
evening’s milk is put in tin-lined copper 
pots and heated almost to the boiling .point, 
then kept warm until morning, when the 
cream is removed. The morning’s milk is 
added; both are heated, and the rennet 
added. When the curd forms it is cut in all 
directions with a wooden knife, and the 
whey is drawn off. It is then worked with 
the hands, the whey squeezed out, and 
the curd packed in moulds about eight 





r Many aman will tell you that he would 


| him than lose his hearing and continue to 


|/own mind for resources and for interest 
| would, we should say, not find deafness a 
| hopeless curse. 


| talk to him. 


rather be blind and hear what is said around 


see. 
Presumably the choice would depend on 
the mental makeup of the person choosing. 
The man accustomed to look inside of his 


The deaf man with sight can read and 
compel the greatest mind of every age to 


He can concentrate his thoughts at all 
times and in all places, for there is none of 
the world’s distracting racket to divert him. 

The blind man is shut out from the beau- 
ties of nature, and, greatest loss of all, he is 
unable to study the wonders of the universe 
as spread out in the heavens at night. He 
finds himself limited to his own thoughts 
and to the idle talk of those around him. 

Is there not in the marvels of one sunset 
more inspiration than in all the talk of a 
hundred men? 

Is there not in the study ofa young child’s 
face more to be learned than in much empty 
conversation ? 

The greatest curse of deafness is that it 
shuts us out from the wonderful inspiration 
of music. But we consider this loss more 
easily borne than inability to improve the 
mind with study of the visible universe. 

Talk this subject over with your friends. 
You will find it better worth discussing than 
the chances of rainor snow, or other of 
life’s trivialities. 

The power of the human mind is shown 
most vividly in the accomplishments of 
great men whose genius has surmounted 
the horrible affliction of deafness or blind- 


ness. 
Homer was blind, Beethoven was stone 


deaf. 
Milton was blind when he wrote “ Para- 


dise Lost.”” What could physical sight 
have added to his marvelous mental vision ? 


| peel them. 


work. 

Applause shakes the building. Th 
thousands of spectators stand in their seats, 
waving their arms, shouting, cheering. Not 
a sound is heard by the author of all the ex- 
citement. He looks straight ahead, uncon-- 
scious that frantic admiration has drowned 
the sound of the music. A woman advances, 
turns Beethoven gently round, that his eyes 
may behold the tribute of admiration to his 
genius. 

He beholds thousands of men and women 
in tears, called forth by sympathy for his 
affliction. 

Let that scene move your sympathy, 
but let it also save you from possible afflic- 
tion. 

One piece of carelessness made Beethoven 
deaf and filled his life with sorrow. 

After violent exercise he sat with his ear 
near an open window. Cold and inflam- 
mation resulted, and he was soon hope- 
lessly deaf. 

Bear in mind that similar danger threat- 
ens all of us at all times under similar con- 
ditions. 

You may see some foolish young man 
racing to catch his ferryboat. 

He catches it and stands in a cold wind on 
the front deck. His coat collar is turned up 
and he thinks he is safe from cold. But his 
ears are wide open, and the icy draft strikes 
full upon the delicate membrane of the 
drum. 

‘He thinks he is safe from cold in his ears 
as from cold in his hair. Heis foolish. 

We ask you to remember that after hard 
exercise your weakest spot is the inside of 
your ear. 


+ 

It isa good thing to get fresh air. But if 
you are warm from running or from sitting 
ina hot office keep your hands over your 
ears fora few minutes. Let yourself cool 
off before exposing the ear passages to sud- 
den cold.—New York Journal. 

—_~-<>> 
Domestic Hints. 
BROILED HERRING. 

Cut off the head and tail of the fish, and split it. 
Loosen the skin near the neck witha knife, and 
holding it firmly between the knife and _ finger, 
pull it off. Split the fish with asharp knife and 
remove the backbone; then soak the pieces for 
half a minute in water that is nearly at the boil- 
ing point. Drainthis off and broil the pieces 
over a glowing fire. 











JELLIED CHICKEN. 
Cover asmall chicken with water, and boil until 


the meat slips from the bones and the water is | 


reduced to half a pint. Pick off the meat in good- 
sized pieces, removing all fat and bones. Skim 
the fat from the liquor and add pepper and sait to 
taste, with one-half an ounce of gelatine When 
this dissolves pour over the meat. The liquor 
should bejseasoned highly, as the chicken absorbs 
much of the flavor. Put the mixture in a cool 
place in deep bowls to form. 
CAULIFLOWER, PARISIAN STYLE. 

Boil a good-sized cauliflower until tender, chop 
it coarsely and press it hard in a mould or bowl,so 
that it will keep its form when turned out ; put 
the shape thus made upon a dish that will stand 
the heat and pour over it a tomato sauce. Make 
this by cooking together a tablespoonful of butter 


in which it is cooked. 
MILK TOAST. 


hot. 


flour is cooked; add a pinch of salt and halfa 

are of hot milk, gradually stirring all the time. 

st eit boil up and pour over the toasted bread. 
MEAT CAKES A L’ITALIENNE. 

Mince fine any kind of cold meat, add a quarter 
of its weight in bread crumbs, a few drops of 
essence of anchovy, little parsley, pepper, salt 
and egg to bind and nioisten the whole; flour the 


land will bring out many Victorian styles in Eng- | the Admiral, ‘‘ these fine-looking specimens 


e lish low hats, with ribbons, sashes and long ‘of youthful beauty left, while the crowd 


strings. For the sash effects the eighteen-inch 
soft-finish materials will be used. A few of these 
low-crowned hats have already been worn in this 
city. 

as The latest thing in veilings comes from 
Paris, and is known as the “ balloon veil.’’ This 
consists of afancy mesh, decorated at intervals 
with a tiny piece of velvet in the shape of the 
Sants-Dumont airship. 

a*, A three-piece set for spring wear consists of 
a large white chiffon boa, muff and hat, each dec- 
orated with a touch of black velvet. On the boa 
there are black satin roses. 

a*s Rhinestones and black jet, separately or in 
combination, are the ornaments on the latest 
trimmed hats. 

as Long gloves have become popular, and are 
worn with reception costumes. These gloves are 
made of glace as well as suede, and the long 
wrists are drawn in ‘-rinkled effect up over 
tightly fitting sleeves. They are much worn with 
all-black costumes. 

a*, Already spring parasols are in the stores, 
and women who are ahead of time in making 
their spring gowns can find parasols to match 
any color. In these the white and black effects 
still predominate, although there are many pretty 
colored chiffons. In the pure white ones crochet 
lace will, it is said, be the fad. 


>> 


State Street in the Olden Time. 





BY BENJAMIN F. STEVENS. 

On one of the Little Admiral’s visits to 

Louisburg square, he was escorted to No. 35 
Central street by the three boys of the House 
of Pepper, John, Miles and Simon, they 
were immensely entertained on their way 
by the interesting descriptions given them 
by the old sea dug, of the ancient appearance 
of what is now State street, formerly known 
in colonial days as King street throughout the 
length and breadth of the then known world. 
I do not bear in mind that the Admiral has 
ever made a special evening’s entertain- 
ment of this locality, which must be 
worth listening to, after his experience of 
more than a century, commencing as far 
back as the ninth year of the reign of King 
George III., and extending to the present 
| year of grace, for he was set up by Shem 
| Drowne, on the corner of State and Broad 
| Streets, five years before our Revolution 
| began. 
I promised the lads, when he came, to 
| draw Sir Edward out of his shell by the 
| usual modus operandi,—the old Cutter rye, 
| —which I knew would loosen his tongue, if 
| anything would. 





| I will say here, that my good wife, Pris- 
| cilla, was not to be with us this evening. 
| At this season of the year she usually takes 
| a day off to visit her aged aunt, Miss Penel- 
| ope Lamphrey (of the Old Colony branch, 
living some sixteen miles from the city). 
So Simon, the tender-hearted favorite of his 
mother, escorted her to the terminal station 
of the New York & New Haven Railroad, 
with her bag, which was too small to go into 
the baggage car, and too large, Simon 
thought, to go under her seat, filled as it 
was with all sorts of patchwork, Kennedy’s 
crackers, bananas and grape fruit, ete., for 
her dear aunt’s inspection and delectation. 


| cheered for the boys, and some cried “ ‘The 
| Admiral forever!’ ’’ 


Here the boys came inand arranged them- 


| Sir Edward, tell us more about the old days, 
| and how State street looked. Their mother 
| had in the meantime unexpectedly returned. 
| ** Nota word, young gentlemen, till I have 


| wet my whistle. I have not spliced the 


| main brace since I was here last, and what | 


| throat I’ve got left is as dry as chalk.”’ 
“Mr. Pepper and boys, what are you 
drinking? Ginger ale? All right—milk for 
babes—stick to it—here is your good health, 
| all of you!” 
| Says Simon: ‘‘I knew the upper class was 
| going down to call upon you today.”’ 
**T liked them,” said the Little Admiral, 
‘*God bless them, every one. So it’s about 
State street you want to know. Let us begin 


at the old Town House, or what is known | 
Long before | 
my day, so I have heard, but won’t vouch | 


now as the old State House. 


| for it, the site of the old Town Honse at the 
| head of King street, which did not become 


| State street until 1784, when Queen street, | 


| now Court street, also had its name changed, 

was the great market of the town. Why, 
| even King’s Chapel was changed to Stone 
Chapel after the Revolution; but, thank 
goodness, the former name has returned to 
| it. The Town House must have been built 
| at least as far back as 1658, about thirty 
| years before I came into this world of sin. 


| It was not only used as a Town House, but | 
| for most all Colonial public purposes, and | 
After | 
the Revolution it was used by the State Leg- | 


‘for meetings of the General Court. 
| islature, whence it probably derived its 
name, the Old State House. 


| great fire of 1711. On its ruinsa brick edifice 
| was erected the following year, which was 
/ also consumed by fire in 1747, and with it 
; many valuable records were lost. Now the 
building we see there today, or rather the 
shape of the building, was put up in 1748. 
The outside appearance is there, but the 
building has undergone many alterations, 
like our nation’s favorite, the Constitution 
or Old Ironsides, built in 1797, which prob- 
ably has nothing of the original live oak in 
her.”?’ Herel gave the Admiral a resting 
spell while he sipped his grog, by telling 
the boys that when I was at Portsmouth, 
England. I saw Lord Nelson’s old ship, the 
Victory, on board of which that brave man 
was killed ninety-six years ago, and that I 
believed though her timbers rotted to the 
water’s edge there would ever be something 
left to Englishmen which would bear the 
semblance of the victury. 


Mrs. Pepper here made her appearance. | 


| selves about the little man, saying: ‘* Now, | 


} The Town House was destroyed in the | 


inn of the town, was built, on the ¢.,, 
King and Kilby streets, or perhajs | 

call the latter Mackerel lane, the tii, 
up to the front door. There were. 
or so on King street in my day 

nothing of those throughout the )), 
court end of the town, many «; 

existed till after the Revolution. th. 

only of which remain to tell thei; 

My pipe is out and [ have enjoyed , 
ant smoke, thanks to the kindness , 

Pepper.’”’ 

“Heavens!” said I; “of wh, 
this old salt be made to enjoy 
dose of Perique as he has taken ji, 
most makes me sick to think of it.”’ 

But he was in good voice for an ., 
Queen Anne song of six verses: 

Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 
Green in the morn, cut down at + 
It shows our decay; 

We are but clay; 

Think of this, and take tobacco. 


The ashes that are left behind, 

Does seem to put us all in mind, 

That unto dust, 

Return we must; 

Think of this and take tobacco 
And so on. 

And the boys saw him to his hy 
Central street, and they declared 6), 
return that he was never more enterts 
since they had known him: he wa- 
mense. 





a? 
The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget 


“* We had letters to send: couriers could 
fast enough, nor far enough; broke their w; 
foundered their horses; bad roads in 
snowdrifts in winter, heats in summer; co 
get the horses out of a walk. 
| ‘ But we found out that the air and eart 
| full of Electricity, and always going ow 
| just the the way we wanted to send. JI, 
| take a message? Just as lief as not; had net 
| else to do; would earry it in no time. On 
| doubt occurred, one staggering objection 

no carpet bag, no visible pockets, no hand 

so much as a mouth, to carry a letter. But, . 
| much thought and many experiments, we 
aged to meet the conditions, and to fold 1) 
| letter in such invisible, compact form as he « 
carry in those invisible pockets of his, 
| wrought by needle and thread—and it 
like a charm. 

“T admire still more than the saw mill the - 
which, on the seashore, makes the tides driy« 
wheels and grind corn, and which thus engace- 
the assistance of the moon, like a hired hand, to 
grind, and wind, and pump, and saw, and < 
stone and roll iron. 

‘*Now that is the wisdom of aman, in «\+1\ 
| instance of his labor, to hitch his wagon to a sts 
and see his chores done by the gods themselye- 
That is the way we are strong, by borrowing 
might of the elements. The forces of ste: 
gravity, galvanisn, light, magnets, wind, | 
serve us day by day, and cost us nothing” 
Emerson. 

With his wonderful insight into cond 
tions, Emerson thus expresses a provision 
of conditions that are now being realize: 
to an eyen greater degree than he conscivus 
knew, although he unconsciously foreto|d 
them. Nor it is wireless telegraphy that is 
the ultimate fulfilment of what he saw. 
| and which will reduce to practical realizi 
| tion his counsel to hitch one’s wagon to a 
| star, and “see his chore done by the gods 
themselves.’’ 

it is not only humanity—civilization—the 
onward sweep and march by progress ot 
the world, but the individual life also that 
can take advantage of “the might of the 
elements.’’ The one_ irresistible element 
is the power of will, the power that results 
from the perfect uniting of the human wil! 
with the divine will. People talk of fate, 
and conditions,and burdens, and limitation: 
There are all merely negative, and are 
easily and instantly subject to the infinit 
and irresistible potency of the will brought 
to bear upon them. 

On the threshold of a New Year, when 
one takes account of his possessions and 
conditions,—material and immaterial ; when 
he again, froma new vantage ground, su! 
veys his future, it is his salvation and suc- 








Said the little man, “‘ Mrs. Pepper, I hope | cess to realize the depth and height of his 


you are not opposed to my smoking a pipe. | 
I saw one on the table, and if you see no 
objectlon I will ask Miles to bring me a 
lighted taper.’’ 


a decided objection; whose nasty thing is 


own personal power over his own life. 
There are points 
mand our life 
When the soul sweeps the future like a glass 
And coming things, full freighted with our fat 
Jut out on the dark offing of the mind. 
But when these points appear they must 


from whieh we may con 


and flour in a saucepan and pouring upon them a 
pint of strained tomato juice, in which half an 
onion has been stewed; stir until smooth and 


Of course, being king in my own house 
when the queen was away, I told the young- 


it?”’ 





| 
** Certainly,’”’ said my good wife, “‘ I have | 
| 


“Tama little hard of hearing this even- 


thicken still more by the addition of three or four 
tablespoonfuls of cracker dust; salt to taste, turn 
the sauce over the moulded cauliflower; set in the 
oven for about ten minutes, and serve in the dish 


Toast as many slices of bread as are required; 
butter carefully, and stand in the oven to keep 
Take two tablespoonfuls of flour and two 
of butter and stir them ina saucepan until the 


ing owing toa sudden cold. I fear I mast | 
have an overcoat this winter. Thank you | 
kindly for the permission.”’ | 
The boys came near exploding. Priscilla | 
exclaimed ‘‘ What assurance!’ and bounced | 
out of the room, while I looked at the | 
wreaths of smoke that came from Sir Ed- | 
ward’s lips, expecting to see him turn pale | 
and topple from his chair, but the old sea- 
| dog had met with tougher things in his life | 


sters—the princes royal of my household— 
that if the Admiral did happen to drop in, 
we would make a night of it,—that is, in 
moderation,—and that they might go over to | 
the grocer’s on Mt. Vernon street and get | 
eight bottles of Belfast ginger ale, which | 
would last them and their two friends, Ned | 
Rawson and Chris Gore, while the Admiral | 
and I would look out for ourselves, as usual. 





| then did a foolish thing, which I should 
not have done had Priscilla been present, 
for she abhors the smoke of pipes, complain- 
ing that it hangs by the curtains too long, 
viz., selected one of two briar woods, 
which I had bought in London, and 
loaded it to the muzzle with what | 
I found to be N. O. Perique tobacco, 


| 
| 


| 





hands, roll meat into little balls size of a marble, 
then flatten them with back of spoon, dip in egg | 
and then in fine bread crumbs, fry in butter until 
delicate brown; garnish with boiled Italian paste 
POTATO SALAD. 

Ingredients—Six medium-sized potatoes, one 
onion, one-fourth of a cupful of vinegar, half a 
cupful of salad oil, one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-quarter of a teaspoonful of white pepper. 
Wash the potatoes and boil them without peeling. 
As soon as they are done drain off the water, and 
When they are cold cut them into 
thin slices, and mix with the onion, which should 
be chopped fire. 
potatoes and mix well. 





and gives the salad a delicate flavor. 
- ~o-o 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


When an insect gets into the ear don’t try to 
dig it out, as you will only push it in deeper. Put 
a drop or two of sweet oil into the ear; this will 
kill the insect, which may be removed by astream 
of warm water from a syringe. 

Try removing tar from either the hands or the 








thoroughly washing with soap and water. 

Grass stains may be removed by dipping them 
in molasses, and then washing this out with clear 
water. 

Never wash the face in cold water immediately 
after exercising in the sun, or while you are very 
warm. If you wish to wash it before it cools, use 
warm water. 

It is said by a hair specialist that a lotion made 
of four ounces of bay rum and one ounce of lump 
sulphur, broken into small pieces (not powdered), 
is excellent to keep the hair from growing gray. 
He also recommends the use of sulphur as a 
medicine, in quantity to be prescribed by one’s 
family physician. 

One would be surprised to know how many 
uses can be made of tissue paper, an article that 
abounds in most households, as the shops employ 
it extensively in packing delicate goods. Prob- 
ably few people have tested its merit as a_ pencil 
mark eraser, yet it serves the purpose admirably, 
and on paper of some textures often acts more 
satisfactorily than .the rubber eraser. For 
cleaning and polishing glass of any description, 
from the fine lens of a pair of spectacles to the 
common window glass, tissue paper is unexcelled. 
Bought fresh and new in packages of a hun- 
dred sheets of, white and colored it costs lit 
tle, yet gives an added daintiness in many ways. 
It brightens bureau drawers, it makes a pretty 





Of himself he says, ‘‘ Wisdom at one en- 


wrapping for the small package that one often 


which is stronger than all other tobacco put 
together, and forced upon me by a dealer 
who pronounced it to be the ‘‘ best in the 


| zier’s building is, there were the public 
| stocks, the pillory and the whipping post. 


than Perique tobacco, and he sat as upright 

as a judge on the bench. 
‘* It used to be said that in front of the old | 

meeting-house, many years ago, where Bra- | 


I have heard related the case of a woman in | 
1753, who stood for an hour in the pillory 
amid the jeers and scoffs of the multitude, | 
fora sin, described by Hawthorne in the 
*‘Searlet Letter,” the offender wearing a 


| be taken advantage of at the time. The) 
|are the result of an occultation of events 
that may never occur again within the 
limits of a lifetime. The swift intuition 
that leaps over all conceivable processes ‘s 
the heaven-appointed monitor. it is the 
divine voice speaking. It is the word whic! 
must be obeyed. When one, ‘‘ bythe Visiv: 
splendid ison his way attended ”’ he must 
give heed to the vision or it vanishes and 
returns no more. 

We needanew, a deeper, a far mo 
practical realization that the ideals and 
visions which flash before us are the 
mechanism of life; that they are the wo 
ing model by which one is to pattern 
experience in outward selection, and gro 
ing by means of his own force of w 
Somewhere has Emerson said,— 

All is waste and worthless till 
Arrives the wise selecting will, 
which is to the potential circumstances | 


Pour the seasoning over the | 
Mayonnaise may be_used | 
for the dressing, instead of the oil and vinegar | 


clothing by rubbing well with lard, and then | 


world.” All ican say is that I was two- 
| thirds fuddled before I had taken ten whiffs 
| of the vile stuff. Samson, in his palmiest 
| days, betore blindness overtook him, when 
| he felt about him till he reached the two 
| middle pillars of the temple at Gaza, one 
| with his right hand, the other with his 
‘left, and bowing himself with all his 
| might brought the house down upon all that 
| were therein,x—I mean earlier than this, 
| when he caught the three hundred foxes, 
; and let them run, with firebrands between 
| them, into the Philistines’ camp, and when 
| he found a new jawbone of an ass, with 
| which he slewa thousand men. I say in his 
| younger days, when he courted a daughter | 
| of the Philistines, and propounded a riddle 
| tothe young men of Tamnath, he was not 
| strong enough to inhale the fumes of this | 
| Perique tobacco. 
Ilay down upon my lounge, the perspi- 
ration pouring from every pore till there | 
was not a dry thread on me, and what to do 
I did not know. The boys were getting 
their lessons in the dining-room; Priscilla | 
had carried off the key of the medicine chest, | 
and if I had had it withmeI should not have 
| known whether to take rhubarb or senna | 
| and salts for this infernal tobacco sickness. | 
I vowed never to trifle in the future with 
anything stronger than one of Estabrooks’ 
El Perfectos. My feelings cannot be de- 
scribed ; my head was in a whirl and seemed 
to be splitting open. I was sick unto death. 
| How glad I was in my suffering that my 
dear Priscilla had gone to stay over night 
with her aunt Penelope, and how I 
hoped that the Admiral, before whom I did 
not wish to expose my weakness, would put 
off his visit. At last, after undergoing the 
agony of intense perspiration, and the pleas- 
| ure of having it dried off, and again and 
| again the agony when it returned, I fell 
| into a stupor from which I was aroused by 
Miles Standish saying: ‘‘ The Admiral has | 
come,” and there before me stood Sir Ed- 











|me, the Admiral Vernon? 


| capital letter cut out of cloth of a color dif- 

ferent from her clothes, on the arm or back | 
Public whipping was a pun- | 
ishment there till 1803, although some say 
the whipping post was moved from place to 
Wilson’s 


in open view. 


place on wheels. What was 
lane, just above the Merchant’s Bank, was 


named from Rev. John Wilson, first pastor 
Below Wilson’s lane, 
on the site of the Merchant’s National Bank, 


of the First Chureh. 


was the old United States Bank. 


“‘At the time of the massacre in State street, 
in 1770, when Shem Drowne set me up, the 
Royal Custom House was on the corner of 
| King and Exchange streets. 


Ponsonby Molesworth of the British army. 


The Sheafes lived in Queen street, in the 
| vicinity of Scollay square, ina house which 


worth was an officer, he the nephew of Lord | son of life. 


Ponsonby, marchea 


dently attracted to him, gazed intently upon 
him, and he remarked to « brother officer, 
‘That girl seals my fate.’ It is said that 
previous to the marriage of Margaret, her 
younger sister, just as remarkable for her 
beauty as her sister, Lafayette, who ad- 
mired her, said to her lover, ‘Were I not a 
married man I would cut you out.’ - 

‘* But there are so many things, boys,that 1 
could tell you of State street that I fear I shall 
not get home tonight if { keep on. Perhaps 
we ’ll talk it over some othertime. Let me 
tell you about one or two of the taverns 
which stood on King street, and then 1’ll 
go. Doyou know that there was a tavern 
on King street as far back as 1743, near 
high-water mark, which was named after 
Now, where do 
you think this high-water mark was then? 


Why, on the corner of Merchants: row. | 
| ward, his mild blue eyes gazing down upon | Long after the Bunch of Grapes, the best | 


Joseph Harri- | 
son was the collector, and William Sheafe 
| deputy. Sheafe had some pretty daughters, 
| the eldest of whom, Susanna, married Capt. 


and hold them. 
had a balcony, upon which Susanna stood 
when the regiment in which Captain Moles- 


a magnet introduced among filings that » 
| denly attracts to itself and draws al! 
related and orderly groups. Circumst: 
| are thus amenable to the power o! 

brought to bear, that selects, arranges, 

bines, after the pattern of the revealed 
held in view. 

Each individual life may ‘ borrow 
might of the elements.’’ Man is cre: 
|not only in the image ef God,—but 
| God-like faculties and potency, which. 
| but truly relate to the divine potency, 
| unite his will with God’s will, there is 
| no limit, no bound to that which bh: 
| achieve. 

In one of the most wonderful cre: 
| of Vedder, the artist shows us the tiz 

a woman whose eyes are closed, ani 


| hands, lying in her lap, are inextrica! 


| tangled amid crewels and threads that 
But one sees, also, tha! 
has but to open her eyes, and lift her!) 
and all the entanglement would fall 0 


| self. The picture offers the most typi 


| 
| 








Allimprisonment of conditi 


by. The captain was | dissolved into thin airthe instant one | 
struck by her great beauty, and she, cae! 0 thin airthe instant on 


his own will-power felt on the affairs :! 
cumstances of his life. He cando that \ 
he desires todo. The desire has onl, 
intensified into conscious, intelligent «! 
into absolute will,—and all the minor | 


ers melt away and are no more. Eve! 
may hitch its wagon toa star. It ma 
row the might of the elements. — It he 


to resolve to hold its ideal firm! 
clearly in will, and it will then be rea 
as the sculptor’s dream in clay is reali: 
the marble. ‘ All things are yours,” 
St. Paul. One has but to take his ow: 
wisely and clearly select the element- 
combine them by that irresistible }0'' 
of mental magnetism and energy. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 

1: SY Oa 

Lucky in love, »nlucky at cards, but 
necessarily unlucky at Monte Carlo, 
least that seems to be the version in the : 
of the new Mrs. Depew. 
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Inwa’ Piles, Fullness of the Blood 
in th. lead, Acidity of the Stomach, | 


. .ctations, Sinking or Flutter- 
ino he Heart, Choking or Suffo- 
cat Sensations when in lying 
po: Dimness of Vision, Dizziness 
on : suddenly, Dots or Webs be- 
for Sight, Fever and Dull Pain 
in iead, Deficiency of Perspira- 
ti ellowness of the Skin and 
By ain in the Side, Chest, Limbs 


Slesh, A few doses of 
9 
adway’s 
a 
Pills 





d disorders. 
e, 25 cents per box. 


of price. 


ce 


RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm St, N.Y. 


- | strength and agility. He was born and raised in 


SARCASM. 


e sting of alance. It cut to the quick. 


) thought my blood oozed crimson from the 


ound, 


staining the beauty of the bloom-bright ground, 


ile | stooped as if a flower to pick, 

id not grasp it, for the light grew thick 
remy eyes. ’Twas all that I could do 
it myself again before the view 


» erowd,—who guessed not of the dagger’s 


pricK,— 
nid try to smile and brave it to the end; 
» who would not doubt nor blame 
‘op seas in which one stepped for shoal 
tto be drowned. For, ah! it was a friend 
Long loved and trusted (friend alone in name) 


Whose tongue had been the lance that pierced. 


KATE UPSON CLARK. 
in _ainal 
A WINTER PICTURE. 
Ap air as sharp as steel, a sky 
Pictured with a million points of fire; 
The level fields hard, white and dry, 
The road as straight and tense as wire. 


my soul 


No hint of human voice or face 
In frost below or fire above, 
save where the smoke’s blue billowing grace 
Flies flag-like from the roofs of love. 
Ethelwyn Wetherald, in Youth’s Companion. 


——_——- > > 
SOLUS CUM SOLA. 


You cannot tell how good she is 
How gracious and how fair, 

By merely looking on her face 
And all the beauty there 

You know not how her lips 
To others or to you; 

You only know that all she says 
Is certain to be true. 

(nd if she grant you through her eyes 
A peep into her soul, 

‘Tis but a slight and partial glimpse; 
You never see the whole. 

No, you must win her constant heart, 
Aud keep it in your own, 

Ere you can learn that what she is 
She is for one alone. 

\nd that, my friends, you will not do; 
A Providence divine 

Has found and fashioned her for me, 
And she is wholly mine. 





ould speak 


—A. J. Mundy. 





——— 
THE OLD ORGAN. 


see it now a-standiw’ in the parlor prim and | 


heat, 
With its walnut ease ard yellow, shiny keys; 


ts dark blue velvet cushion and its music- | 


rack complete— 


I's only drawback was a rather crazy wheeze). | 


. the first one in the neighborhood and cost 
thonstrous sum, 
vould even make the very rafters ring! 
lie pulled the stops out, ’twas the sign 


us fo come— 


| pleasure, when the young folks, on a 
Suiday afternoon, 
i-traipsin’ in to spend a social hour, 
other farms around us; some wus lovers, 
ne to spoon 
ify! Some was radiant as a flower. 
etoiks in the sittin’ room would stop 
ely talk a while; 
eir door open wider they would fling, 
y faces full o’ sunshine oft would light up 
hasmile, 
d the organ we would stand an’ sing. 


uid hear 
tand elear 

ning voices, all a-blendin’. 
they rang 

sang 

ne tunes on high-ascendin’, 
e Gray,” 


Away,”’ 


Darlin’? * Pray Don’t Tease Her,” 
u-Bye,” 
Don't Cry,” 
lan’s Banks ” and ‘ Ebenezer.’’ 
(| one face especially, | know in them 
(lays; 


« that’s sorter clearer than the rest. 
ramed in jet black ringlets, and her sweet 
Vinsome ways 
set my heart a-throbbin’ in my breast. 
now, in the gray twilight of my life’s 
i) afternoon, 
« her when T gave to her the ring— 
on her finger while the others some 
ine 


the organ they had started off to sing. 


ow, while softly noddin’ in the fire- 
Us ruddy glow, 
hat I'ma boy onee again. 
saine old voices, kinder hummin’ soft 
Ww, 
‘my heart with sadness an’ with pain. 
at a lump keeps risin’, for I’ll hear ’em 
more, 
cars that old sweet music naught can 


© gone, the ones who made it in the | 


ly days of yore, 
‘roun’ the organ we would stand and 


ve tunes on high ascendin’, 
‘ Gray,” 
\Way,”’ 
Darlin’,” “ Pray Don’t Tease Her,” 
at-Bye,” 
Don’t Cry,” 
is Banks” and “ Ebenezer.” 
hil H. Armstrong, in New York Sun 
7-osonms———(— 


(-hlooded scientist has just adminis- 
ath blow to the traditional belief in 
anube.” He watched the big river 
year, giving to his studies an hour 
The result of these observations 
* found the water to be brown eleven 
OW, forty-six; dark green, fifty-nine; 
en, lorty-five; grass green, twenty-five; 
‘Tay, sixty-nine; other shades of green, 
‘tit never had anything like the hue 
' it 1s credited by the bards. 


ilhy, 


au. .. Heartburn, Disgust of Food, 
.of Weight in the Stomach, 


ree the system of all the above 


Sold by | 
all ccuggists, or sent by mail on re- 


Miscellaneous. 


A Vain Rescue. 
On a pleasant summer evening, 
since, the little village of Rosevale 
ern part of Nebraska, ‘ 








Population, old and young, male and female, had 


iously looked for because it came but once in 
Seven days, The postal officials had not yet 
learned the trick of expediting mail routes. 

The mail was carried on horseback, the usual 
mode in those days, when there were neither rail- 


ments with those nearer to civilization. When 
mails were light, one horse sufficed for the carrier 
and his charge, but in this case, Joe Stanton, 
who was contractor as well as carrier for the 
route, used two borses—one to carry himself, and 
the other the maflbags—and he took pride in 
owning a pair of steeds as fleet, staunch and 
well cared for as any in that country, not only 





he traveled was constantly beset with more or 
| less danger, and it might at any time be neces- 


| Sary for him to rely upon the swiftness of his 
gallant beasts for his own Safety, as wel! as that 


| 
| 
of the precious missives intrusted to his care. 
; The various indian tribes, which, in their wan- 
| derings, occasionally crossed his trail, had for 
| Some time professed to be peaceable, but they 
| were at almost any moment sufficiently treach- 
erous to murder and rob a man, or a small party 
of whites, whenever they could do so with safety, 
and, for a short time past ‘there had been grow- 
ing rumors that they would probably engage in 
open hostilities as soon as an alliance of all the 
principal tribes could be effected. This danger, 
| though still regarded by the settlers as rather re- 
mote, caused them to exercise unusual vigilance, 
| and rendered Joe Stanton more wary and watch 
| ful while on the road. 

Joe was at this time a young man of twenty- 
| five, more or less, of fine appearance and great 


| & New England State, had received a liberal edu- 
| cation, and, having little beyond his own re- 
| sources to depend upon for success in life, had 
| gone West to push his fortune in whatever path 
might open most promisingly before him. His 
first stopping-place was in the southern part 
of Indiana, where he engaged in school teach- 
ing, «nd fell hopelessly in love with one of his 
scholars, Millie |Stacey by name, a robust beauty, 
with much natural shrewdness, but little or no 
refinement. As his passion was returned with 
the proper degree of ardor, Joe, like all young 
lovers, was more or less oblivious of the faults 
| and shortcomings of his inamorata, and, when 
they were sometimes a little rudely thrust upon 
his attention, consoled himself with the reflection 
that he would in time be able to eradicate them. 

Th- course of true love ran smoothly enough; 
the fair one’s parents favored Joe’s suit, and 
smiled approvingly upon the young people’s en- 
gagement; and, when the old folks decided to 
remove to the far West, it was agreed that Joe 
should accompany them, and that the marriage 
should take place as soon as he should establish 
a home of his own. 

They set out to perform the journey in wagons, 
Joe doing a share of camp duty, and, besides 
having provided himself with a saddle horse and 
a good rifle, he spent some time in hunting by the 
way, and thus added considerably to the quan- 
tity and variety of the party’s provisions. He 
soon became an expert and enthusiastic hunter 
and would often spend an entire day in pursuit 
of antelope, deer, and, occasionally, buffalo, 
which, however, was not a favorite viand when 
anything more tender and toothsome was to be 


had. 

He had gone out one day, when the party had 
reached a point on their journey near the site 
now occupied by Rosevale, and, returning in the 
evening to the spot where he supposed the camp 
should be, failed to find it. Turning backward 
on the road, he at length came upon the smoul- 
dering ruins of tne teams and the mangled bodies 





of the entire family, except Millie, his darling, of | 


whom he could not find the slightest trace. She 
had evidently been carried off by the savage 
marauders, with the horses and such goods as 
they chose from the lading of the wagons. 

It Joe had Kknownin what direction to pursue 


the cowardly and bloodthirsty Indians, he would | 
certainly have followed them single handed and 
alone, but, fortunately for himself, perhaps, he | 
had no skill or experience in following blind | 
trails, and was compelled to abandon the pur- | 
almost heartbroken, he | 


suit. Grief stricken, 
made his way back to the nearest settlement, 


where he told thetragic story of his loss, and | 


| vainly endeavored to raise a party to accompany 


him in an attempt to rescue his abducted love, | 


| and take revenge on the murderers of her rela- 
tives. The settlement could not spare men 
| enough to venture safely upon such an eirand. 

As the last atrocity was, however, but one of a 
| long series of such fiendish deeds, the govern- 
ment, after some delay, sent a detachment to 
punish the guilty tribe, and Joe found means to 
join itas a volunteer scout. But his opportuni- 
ties for revenge were scanty, and he was unable 
to get any tidings of Millie, when the savages 
| sued for peace, and obtained it, on the usual fa- 
vorable terms. 

For some time he continued to make researches 
but without avail. All the Indians with whom 
he was enabled to converse, denied that there 
were any white women captives in the tribes so 
far as they knew. 

Determined to remain near the spot where the 


massacre occurred, in the hope of eventually | 


succeeding in his quest, he secured the contract 


to carry the mails to and from Rosevale, then | 
newly founded, and in this occupation he had | 


made himself so useful to the inhabitants of the 
village that they felt almost as anxious for him as 


for their letters and newspapers, and would have | 


regarded his: loss from any cause as an almost 
irreparable calamity. He was wont also to act as 
expressman and general purchasing agent for the 
village, and many a much-needed article, unpur- 
chasable at the village store, was brought by his 
trusty hands from afar. On nearly every trip he 
had a number of commissions to execute, and 


many of the village matrons were ready to aver | - 


that they could not keep house without his assist. 
ance thus rendered. 

On the evening mentioned at the commence- 
mencement of our story, Joe did not keep his 
patrons long in suspense. The more tardy ones 
had barely reached the postoffice when a cloud of 
dust in the eastern horizon gave the signal of his 
approach, and ere long he was upstrapping his 
mail bags, and 
greetings with his friends. 


“ What’s the news, Joe?” asked an inquisitive | 


citizen. 


“‘ Indians,” answered Joe, briefly. ‘I did not | 
see them, but I saw plenty of their signs.” | 


“ Are they on the warpath?” . 

“That’s the report, and I think it is true.” 

** Are we in danger here?” 

“Not at present, I think. They haven't massed 
| their forces yet,and for a few weeks, at least, will 
content themselves with raiding outlying ranches | 
and waylaying small trains of emigrants and 
| travelers, and perhaps mail carriers.” 

“ You're not afraid, are you, Joe?” 

‘‘ No, indeed; but f shall be much disappointed 
if the red rascals permit me to make many more 
trips in peace and quietness. I think I should 
rather enjoy a brush with them if they gave mea 
fair show; but there are a goud many places on 
the road where they might ambush and kill me 
before 1 had a chance to make any defence.” 

“ Don’t you think, Joe,” said a stout matron, 
“ you had better lay off for a trip or two, till we, 
see what the Indians are going todo? We had 
better miss our mails for a while than lose you.” 

“‘ Time enough for me to lay off when I am dead 
or disabled,” replied Joe, dryly. ‘‘The Post- 
office Department expects me to do my duty, and 
Ishan’t disappoint it.” 

And he started with his weary horses to secure 
the refreshment and rest which he and they so 
much needed. By his side walked Mabel Stevens 
a young lady whom everybody said would makea 
good match for Joe, if he would only give up his 
futile search for Millie Stacey, and make the best 
of what chance and mischance had thrown in his 
way. 

aes boarded with her father when in the village 
and Mabel, an unusually well-bred and intelligent 
girl, was his dearest friend. She sympathized 
deeply with his misfortune, and was, perhaps, the 
only one who continued to encourage him in his 
efforts to recover the lost. She entertained great 
admiration and esteem for Joe, not unmingled 


some years 
nag lin the west- 
. 1 wasin its regular week] 
condition of eager anticipation, and most of ite 


collected at the postoffice to await the arrival of 
the mail from the East, which was the more anx- 


roads nor coaches to connect the remote settie- 


" because he was a great horseman, with a fine a 
iden Flushes of Heat, Burning | preciation of good stock, but because the saues 





ungrateful. 


Ship. 


they had walked a few steps in silence. 


to me, although I do not anticipate any fatality 


pose of my life is at length to be accomplished; 
yet there seems to besome gloomy shadow im- 
pending over all. Do you believe in presenti- 
ments, Mabel?” 


cal condition. If Iam in exuberant health and 


afflicted with dark presentiments, which are 
never realized. Yet there are, doubtless, cases in 


fore.’”’ 
“I think mine is one of those cases,” said Joe, 
earnesily, and lapsed into thoughtful silence. 


upon his return trip. About the middle of the 
afternoon, while passing through a dangerous 
defile, overhung with a thick growth of bushes, 


tely and managed to kill two of them, they over 
powered him, and, having bound him upon one of 
his own horses, started for the village. They did 
not reach it until next day, and meantime Joe 
was closely watched, so that he had no oppor- 
tunity to escape. On arriving in camp he was de- 
livered to the chief, who ordered him to be bound 
toa tree, and assembled a council of braves to 
decide his fate. 

While the warriors sat in grave deliberation, 
the squaws and children amused themselves by 
insulting the helpless prisoner, who bore their an- 
hoyances and persecutions with becoming forti- 
tude. At length a squaw approached, and she 
seemed to Joe as being quite different from the 
rest. She was much better dressed, cleaner 
looking, and lighter in complexion, though her 
face was dabbed with the usual red and yellow 
paint. 

She scowled angrily at the prisoner, hurled 
some sticks and pebbles at him, and objurgated 
him with the choicest Indian expletives; but 
what was his astonishment to hear her, in the 
midst of her violent tirade, address him by name. 
Then she jerked out in broken sentences mixed 
with Indian, like this: 

‘* Be careful—don’t look surprised—curse me— 
spit at me—do anything to deceive these creat- 
ures—your safety and mine depend on it—scowl 
and look angry when you speak to me—I am 
ae Stacey. Be careful, and we will both get 
ree.” 

It required all Joe’s self command to follow the 
cunning woman’s directions, and avoid betraying 
them both, but he succeeded. As she left and re- 
turned to him from time to time, she gradually 


informed him of the decision of the warriors con- 
cerning his case, which was that he should be 
tortured as soon as a scouting party, then absent, 
returned, and also of her plans for escape. So 
skilfully did she act her part, and so well did he 
support her, that not the slightest suspicion was 
aroused. 

When the camp was wrapped in slumber and 
darkness, Millie cautiously approached, cut the 
thongs wherewith Joe was bound, led him swiftly 
and silently to where his own two horses stood 
waiting for them,and in a moment they were 
mounted and away. Millie carried a suspicious 
looking bundle, and Joe asked her what it was. 

“ That’s my baby, Joe; you wouldn’t have me 
leave him behind, would you?” 

There was no time to discuss the question, for 








| speakable loss for usif we have missed our op- 


at the same time exchanging | 


| nothing of this world can take it away or lessen 








| with affection, which, however, was of an un- 


the camp was aroused, and with whoops and 


had no weapons, and they must outride the say- 
ages or be lost; but their horses were much supe- 
rior in fleetness tothe ponies of the Indians, and 
once out of bullet range they were safe. 


bravely, and rejoiced that Joe had escaped un- 


selfish and rather sisterly character. She devoted 
much time and care to making him comfortable, 
and diverting his mind from the grief that might 
otherwise have consumed him, and he was not 
He returned her sisterly tenderness 
with a brother’s thoughtful kindness; and neither 
of them-had any expectation of a closer relation- 


“*Do you believe that your future trips will be 
attended by unusual danger?” asked Mabel, after 


“I do,” he answered. “I feel a presentiment 
that: something extraordinary is about to happen 


tomyself. I sometimes feel as if the great pur- 


“T scarcely know whether I do or not. Some- 
times they seem to be occasioned by one’s physi- 


spirits I have deliciuus day dreams, but if I am 
dyspeptic, and consequently despondent, I am 


which ‘coming events cast their shadows be- 


Having rested his allotted time, Joe set out 


he was suddenly surrounded by alarge party of 
Arapaho braves, and though he fought desper- 
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THE LAMB. 


Allin the April evening, 

April airs were abroad; 

The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road; 
Allin the April evening 

I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human ery, 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up in the blue, blue mountains, 
Dewy pastures are sweet; 

Rest for the little bodies, 

Rest for the little feet. 


But for the Lamb of God, 
Up on the hilltop green, 
Only a Cross of shame, 
Two stark crosses between. 


Allin the April evening, 
April airs were abroad; 
I saw the sheep with their lambs 
And thought on the Lamb of God. 
—Katharine Tynan. 
+> oe —- 
A Tale of the Magi, 
(From the French of Andre Theuriet.j 

Balthasar, Melchior and Kaspar, the three 
Magi, taking along incense and myrrh, went to 
look for the infant Jesus. 

They were not familiar with the road to Bethle- 
hem, and after traversing a deep forest they 
were overtaken at nightfall near a villagein 
Langres. 

They were tired, and their arms were nearly 
broken with the weight of the vases of perfume 
which they intended for the Son of Mary. More- 
over, they were nearly dead of hunger and thirst. 
So they knocked at the first door they came to 
and begged hospitality. 

The house, or rather the hut, on the border of 
the forest, belonged to a woodcutter named 
Fleuriot, who dwelt there with his wife and four 
tots. It was made of turf, and had a roof of 
earth and moss, which the water penetrated 
whenever it rained hard. 

Overcome with fatigue, the three kings fell 
against the door, and when the woodcutter opened 
it they begged a meal and a bed. 

*‘ Alas! good people,” said Fleuriot, “ I have 
only one bed for myself and a pallet for my chil- 
dren. As for supper, we can only offer you boiled 
potatoes and rye bread. Nevertheless, enter, and 
if you are not too hard to please we will try to 
help you.” 

So the kings entered, and they were served po 
tatoes, which they ate with gusto. The wood 
cutter and his wife gave them their bed. The 
strangers slept soundly; with the exception of 
Kaspar, who liked his ease. He found the bed 
narrow between the stout Balthasar and the giant 
Melchior. 

Before setting out the next moi ning Balthasar, 
who was the most generous of the three kings, 
said to Fleuriot: 

“* I’d like to offer you somethiug out of gratitude 
for your hospitality.” 











yells the Indians were preparing to pursue. Joe | 


“We gave it freely, good people, and we ex- 
pect nothing,” said the woodcutter, holding out 
his hand, nevertheless. 


Then Balthasar said: ‘‘I have no money, but 


| { would like to leave you a souvenir of more 
But be- | 
| fore they could accomplish this a volley was fired. | Oriental flute, which he presented to Fleuriot. 
| Millie uttered a cry of pain, and her child, too, | The peasant, taken aback, made a long face, and 
| screamed as if it had been hit; but she bore up | 


value.” Feeling in his pocket he drew out alittle 


Balthasar continued: 
‘* While playing this flute, if you make a wish 


hurt. Like the wind they fled across the open | j¢ will be granted at once. Take it, do not abuse 
plain, until the sounds of pursuing hoofs were no | jt, and never deny the poor alms or hospitality.” 


longer heard behind them, when Joe drew rein, | 


and inguired into Millie’s condition. 


As soon as the three kings had disappeared 


| around the turn of the road Denis Fleuriot, scorn 


‘“‘I fear 1 am badly hurt,” she said in a weak | fully balancing the flageolet in his hand, said to 


voice, “and baby is so quiet I think he must be | 
May be that would be better for your sake, | 
| stupid thing as a flageolet. 
I had to marry White Wolf or die, and 1 | whe*her they were poking fun at us, I’m going to 
You don’t blame me, Joe?” she | try it.” 


dead. 
Joe—but 1 loved the little fellow, for 1 am his 
mother. 
wanted to live. 
asked in a piteous, pleading tone. 

“T can’t blame you, Millie,” he said tenderly. 

But there seemed to be a weight at his heart as 
he uttered the words. 

The hoof beats were again heard inthe dis- 
tance, and Millia roused herself for another 
effort. Butit) was her last. When again they 
paused for a breathing space she fell from her 
horse, and when Joe dismounted to assist her he 
found her dead. Her child was also cold and 
stark. 

Tenderly he kissed her lips, quietly he laid the 
dead mother and child in the shadow of a clump of 
bushes, and then resumed his flight, for the yell- 
ing savages still continued to pursue. After a 
time, however, they gave up the chase, as 
fruitless. Then he cautiously returned to where 


he had left the dead bodies, bound them upon his | 
| chateau, which he filled with costly rugs and fur- 
| 
amid the sympathizipg tears of the citizens, none | 
of whom: grieved more sincerely than Mabel ; 


led horse and slowly and sadly made his way 
back to Rosevale, where the dead were buried, 


Stevens. 
Years have passed, and Joe and Mabel have 


long been wedded, yet they often visit a grave in 
the village cemetery, which they deck with the | 


choicest flowers, and water with their mingled 
tears.—John Clarke. 


Gems of Thought. | 
..-The will of God be done; but, oh, the un- 


portunity of doing it!—Brooke Foss Westcott. 

..--If we aspire to walk in the power of the 
new life, we must cast away all hindrances; and 
it must cost something we really value.—Charles 
G. Gordon. 

_... The all-important thing is not to live apart 
from God, but as far as possible to be consciously 
with him. It must needs be that those who look 
much into his face will become like him.—Charles 
H. Brent. : 

...-Those who love God are encompassed with 
gladness on every side, because in every passing 
moment they see and feel a Father’s love; and 
nothing of this world can take it away or lessen 
it.—-H. L. Sidney Lear. 

....Those who love God are encompassed with 
gladness on every side, because in every passing 
moment they see and feel a Father’s love, and 


it.—H. L. Sydney Lear. 

_..-Itisa great deal easier to do that which 
God gives us to do, no matter how hard it is, than 
to face the responsibility of not doing it. We 
have abundant assurance that we shall receive 
all the strength we need to perform any duty God 
allots to us.—J. R. Miller. 

_... All that God de.ires is to give you his great 
love, so that it may dwell in you and be the prin- 
ciple of your life and service; and all that with- 
stands God’s desire and his gift is the want of 
room for it, and for its free movement, when that 
room is taken up with yourselves and your littie 
personal interests.— William Bernard Ullathorne. 

_..-The soul, inits highest sense, is a vast 
capacity for God. It is like a curious chamber 
added on to being, and somehow involving being, 

chamber with elastic and contractile walls 
which can be expanded, with God as its guest, 
illimitably, but which without God shrinks and 
shrivels until every vestige of the Divine is gone. 
—Henry Drummond. 

_...To “do all things in the name of Jesus” is 
the lesson of alife; do not be angry with your- 
selves, nor despair of ever learning it, because 
thou art slow, to learn the first few syllables. 
When thou hast learned to do all things to 
Jesus it will shed pleasure over: all dull things, 
softness over all hard things, peace over all trial 
and woe and suspense. Then will life be glad, 
when thou livest to Jesus, and how sweet death, 








to die in Jesus, with him, and to him, and in 
him, to live for evermore.—E. B. Pusey. 


‘ 


his wife: 
“They needn’t have given us quite such a 
Still, just to see 


Then he shouted: “ I wish to have some white 
bread, a venison pie and a bottle of good wine for 
breakfast!” 

All at once, to his great astonishment, while he 
played a little popular air, there appeared a table 
covered with a fine white cloth, and bread, and 
venison pie, and wine—just what he had asked 


on when he was assured of the power of his 
flute, he did not stop there, as you may well be- 
lieve, but he asked for ‘any and and everything 
that came into his head. He played from morn- 
ing to night. He had new clothes for himself and 
his wife and children, money in his pockets and 
atable am ly supplied. As he had only to wish 
fora thin to have it at once, he grew to be one 
of the richest men in the section in no time. 

In place of his tumbledown hut he had a superb 


niture, and when all was ready he gave a great 
banquet to show his new establishment. He gath- 
ered all the aristocracy of the countryside around 
his richly served table, which sparkled with glass 


| and silver. !‘H2 carried himself high, while his 


wife was dressed to kill, a the musicians in an 


upper gallery regaled the revellers with their | 


gayest music. 

He gave his servants orders not to permit any 
beggars or troublesome people on any pretext 
whatever to enter the court, that the festivities 
might not be interruptad. He even went so far 
as to station two great brutes of footmen, armed 
with bludgeons, with strict orders to keep off any 
strollers or vagabonds who approached the prem- 
ises. 

Thus, sure of uninterruption, the guests gave 
themselves up to enjoyment, wagging their jaws, 
swigging the good wine, and cramming their 
stomachs to the point of bursting their buttons. 

Now, the three kings, having placed their offer- 
ings at the feet of the infant Jesus, were returning 
from Bethlehem. Passing the forest they recog- 
nized the village where they had slept, and seeing 
the brilliantly lighted chateau Kaspar said banter- 
ingly to Balthasar, “ I’m curious to knowwhether 
our man has not misused the little flute, and now, 
since he is rich, whether he keeps his promise to 
be good to the poor.” 

Said Balthasar, laconically, ‘ Let’s go see.” 

Changing their beautiful garments for rags, 
they assumed the guise of beggars. Presenting 
themselves thus at the castle gate they begged 
hospitality for the night, but they were received, 
indeed, very badly. They insisted, and made a 
great commotion, until Fleuriot popped his head 
out of the window, and, seeing beggars, ordered 
the dogs set upon them, so that they made off at 
great speed, but not without damage to their 
legs. 

“TI thought as much,” declared the sceptic Kas- 
par, who had been bitten in the calf. 

“‘ Never mind, he can’t take it to heaven! ’’ said 
the giant Melchior. 

* He’ll find out the weight of the three mag's’ 
indignation.” 

The revellers went on with their banqueting, 
carelessly. They came to the dessert, and Fleu- 
riot, a huge knite in his hand, was about to cut 
the enormous cake, when they heard the rattling 
of a postchaise in the court, drawn by four spir- 
ited horses, caparisoned in gold. 

Fleuriot stuck his nose out of the window again, 
and this time, perceiving noble guests, he or- 
dered in all haste that they be shown up. He 
even went himself with a torch to receive them 
at the hall door. Then,inall the pomp of ap- 
parel, cladin purple and gems, with crowns on 
their heads, there entered the three magi. 

Fleuriot, who recognized his guests of former 
days, kept a straight face, and with forced wel- 
comes he prayed them to be seated at the table. 

“Thanks,” said Melchior, dryly, “ we do not 
eat with one who maltreats the poor.” 

**] make you my compliments,” said Balthasar, 
in his deep voice, ‘“‘ onthe manner in which, you 


required to carry, so that it shall be accessibie to 


above the preceding rates for each passenger. 


“Ah! You set the dogs on beggars!’ added 
Kaspar, feeling his leg. “ Wait, and I’ll play you 
a tune you have nct learned yet.” 

And drawing from his pocket a little flute, the 
counterpart of the one given to Fleuriot, he made 
a terrible noise on it. In the twinkling of an eye 
the table, the revellers, the castle, all disappeared, 
and the woodcutter found himself bare and lonely 
on the outskirts of the forest before his ruined 
hut, but his wife and children in tatters. 

“Fortunately,” he reflected, “ I have my flute.” 

But he searched his pockets in vain. His 
pockets were full of holes, and the talisman head 
disappeared with the three magi. 


And ever since that time at Epiphany—the 
Feast of the Magi—when they cut the king’s cake 
it is the custom to put by carefuily a portion for 


Grilliants, 


O blessed life! the heart at rest 
When all without tumultuous seems; 
That trusts a higher will, and deems 
That higher will, not mine, the best. 
: —William T. Matson. 


Not what I am, O Lord, but what thou art, 
That, that alone can be my soul’s true rest; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and doubt depart, 
And stills the tempest of the tossing breast. 

apie —H. Bonar. 
The wider vision of the mind; 
The spirit bright with sun; 
The temper like a fragrant wind, 
Chilling and grieving none; 
The quickened heart to know God’s will, 
And on his errands run. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Dear Lord, in all our lonetiest pains 
Thou hast the largest share, 
And vhat which is unbearable, 
’Tis thine, not ours, to bear. 
—F. W. Faber. 








It is not the deed we do. 
Though the deed be never sc fair, 
But the love that the dear Lord looketh for 
Hidden with holy care 
In the heart of the deed so fair, 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


They who tread the path of labor follow where 
ny feet have trod; 

They who work without complaining do the holy 
will of God. —Henry Van Dyke. 


Not mindless of the growing years, 
Of care and luss and pain, 
My eyes are wet with thankful tears 
For blessings that remain. 
—J. G. Whittier. 


Rotes and Queries, 





which are made in Fran:e are the products of fe- 
male labor. 

—tThe oldest royal dynasty in the world is 
that of Japan, which goes back unbroken 2600 
years. 

——The wasp and the fly are irreconcilable 
enemies. The presence of a wasp’s nest is a 
guarantee to the whole neighborhood of the ab- 
sence of flies. 

—The authorities of Aix-la-Chapelle recently 
sentenced to two weeks imprisonment a man 
who carelessly threw away a lighted match in a 
forest near that city, ‘although no damage was 
caused by the act. 

—The Nebraska State game warden has for- 
bidden the farmers to fight the grasshoppers with 
poison, saying that the loss of birds and game is 
too costly a price to pay for the destruction of 
comparatively few insects. 

——President McKinley’s death occurred on 
the anniversary of the death of the Duke of 
Wellington, who died Sept. 14, 1852, and also on 
the anniversary of the death of General Mont- 
calm, who was Killed Sept. 14, 1759, at Quebec. 

—The salt manufactured in Michigan during 
the year ending Nov. 30 exceeded that made dur- 
ing aay previous year. The total was 5,580,101 
barrels. The industry was started about thirty 
years ago, and during this period the production 
Was 96,993,584 barrels. ‘ 

——The postmen of Barbadoes, although they 
are not privileged to sport the picturesque shirt 
waist of ourown letter carriers, are allowed to 
wear two uniforms—one for the hot weather in 
July, August and September, and the other for 
cooler months. fhe former is made of unbleached 
cotton drill, with red facings, and the latter of 
blue serge. 








Home Dressmaking 


Hints by Way Manten. 









2580. Ladies’ 
Drawers 22to 32in 








) 
4024 FIVE GORED WALKING SKIRT» 
Ist 


2270 32 WA 


Ladies’ Dart-Fitted Drawers. To be Made 
With or Without Frill. No. 3580. 
Close, snug-fitting skirts demand well-fitted under- 
garments for their perfect success. While a few 
ultra women have foresworn cambric drawers and 
wear woven tights only, love for dainty underwear is 
inherent in the feminine makeup, and there is always 





HOLIDAYS IN NEW ENGLAND.—“ Financier”: 
The following days, in respect to the payment of 
notes, are legal holidays. On most of them, 
courts, banks, etc., are closed. If the day falls 
on Sunday, the day following is usually kept as a 
holiday. Thanksgiving and Fast are appointed 
by State or national authority. Maine, Jan. 
1, Feb. 22, May 30, Juiy 4, first Monday in 
September, Christmas, Fast and Thanksgiv- 
ing. New Hampshire, Feb. 22, May 30, 
July 4, first Monday in September, Nov. 
election day, Christmas, Fast and Thanks- 
giving. Vermont, Jan. 1, Feb. 22, May 30, July 4, 
Aug. 16 (Bennington Battle day), first Monday in 
September. Christmas and Thanksgiving. Mass- 
achusetts, Feb. 22, April 19, May 30, July 4, first 
Monday in September, Christmas and Thanks- 
giving. Rhode Island, Jan. 1, Feb. 22. second 
Friday May (Arbor Day), May 30, July 4, first 
Monday in September, Christmas, Thanksgiving 
and November election day. Connecticut, Jan. 1, 
Feb. 12 (Lincoln Day), Feb. 22, May 30, July 4, 
first Monday in September, Christmas, Fast and 
Thanksgiving. 

PUBLIC FISH HATCHERIES.—* R. W. C.”: 
Many individuals are engaged in the artificial 
propagation of fish, and besides selling the more 
or less matured fishes for food, they sell millions 
of young trout, for re-stocking depleted streams. 
The great work, however, is done at public ex- 
pense. Every New Engiand.State has a Fish Com- 
mission or a Fish and Game Commission, and the 
National Governnent has establishments in most 
of the New England States forthe prosecution of 
this work. At these establishments many able 
men are constantly engaged in experimental work, 
and many others in carrying out the results of- 
experiments that have proved successful and 
practical. The United Staces stations in New 
England for fresh-water fishes are at Green 
Lake, with auxiliary stations at Craig Brook 
and: Grand Lake Stream, all in Maine, at 
Nashua, N. H., and at St. Johnsbury, 
Vt. Its stations for salt water fishes are 
at Gloucester and Wood’s Hole, Mass. The 
stations in charge of the several State Commis 
sions are, in Maine, at Edes Falls, East Auburn 
Monmouth and Caribou; in New Hampshire, at 
Meredith; in Vermont, at Roxbury; in Massa- 
chusetts, at Sutton, Hadley, Adams and Win 
chester; and in Connecticut, at Windsor 
Locks and Shelton, and for shad at Joshua- 
town. The main work has’ been’ done 
with brook trout, lake trout, land-locked 
salmon, white fish, and some varieties of the 
perch or bass family, of the fresh water 
fishes; with cod, haddock, flat fish and lobsters 
of the sea fishes; and with salmon, shad and 
sturgeon, which frequent both fresh and salt 
water. It has been ascertained that about five 
per cent. of eggs hatchin an unprotected con 
dition, and about ninety-five per cent. when 
proper care is taken by man. While great sue- 
cess has been attained in artificial hatching 
not ag yet has equal success been had in rear- 
ing the young fish, and to this point the prin- 
cipal scientific research has lately been di- 
rected. One curious, but great difficulty, is the 
cannibal habit of all small as well as large fish. 
Fish which live in fresh water can be reared 
much more easily than can those which live in 
salt water, but undoubtedly in time science w 
devise methods for more successfully rearing salt 
water fishes. Besides the work of private hatch- 
ings the public fish-breeding stations of New 
England have put out young fish during the last 
year to the number of over 850,000 salmon, 750,000 
land-locked salmon, 4,000,000 brook trout, 2,500,000 
lake trout, 800,000 white fish, 2,400,000 shad, 250,- 
000,000 codfish and 77,000,000 young lobsters. 
Even with this help many kinds of fish in New 
England are not increasing in numbers, and 
without such help some of them would become 
extinct. 

CARRIAGE FARES IN Boston:—‘ Stranger.” 
The hack rates for one adult, from one place to 
another within the city proper (with the exception 
of distances beyond certain limits, the rates for 
which are $1 and upwards, see printed pamphlet 
of Regulations) or from one place to another in 
East Boston, or from one place to another in 
South Boston, or from one place to another in 
Charlestown, or from one place to another in 
Roxbury, 50 cents. Each additional adult,50 cents. 
Every person in charge of a hackney carriage is 


passengers, a copy of the established rates. 
Children under four years, with an adult, no 
charge. Children between four and twelve years 
old, with an adult, half price. From twelve at 
night to six inthe morning the fare is 50 cents 


No charge for one trunk; each auditional trunk, 
25 cents. The cabrates are in general one-half 
the hack rates. 


Curious Facts. 


—The atmosphere, if compressed, would 
make a sea thirty-five feet deep around the globe. 
—The microscope has shown yeast cells in 
Egyptian bread more than four thousand years 
old. 














keep your promises.” 


— Over one-third of the manufactured goods 


a der 1 for the charming garments that can be 
made from nainsook and the like. 

The pattern shown is perfectly adapted to present 

needs. It allows absolute freedom, yet means not a 
single wrinkle or fold about the hips. Each leg is 
carefully fitted with darts, taken at the waistline, 
only a few necessary gathers being placed at the 
back, where fullness is essential. As illustrated, the 
drawers are finished with fine tucks, insertion and an 
embroidered ruffle, but the frill can be omitted if 
preferred. For the present season cambric and nain- 
sook make the best materials, but long-cloth is admir- 
able for cooler weather, and fine ‘quality muslin is 
preferred by many. 
To cut these drawers, 2 yards of material 36 inches 
wide will be required, with or without the frill. The 
pattern, No. 3580, is cut in sizes for 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 
32 inches waist measure. 


Woman’s Shirtwaist. No. 4021. 
To be made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
This shirtwaist with embroidered fronts is among 
the latest novelties of the season, and is shown alike 
in silk and woolen fabrics. The very pretty model 
illustrated is cut on the latest lines, and specially 
designed for the embroidered materials, but is, 
nevertheless, well suited to all waistings, cloths and 
silks. As shown the material is pale blue French 
flannel, with the embroidery in Persian colors, but 
numberless combinations are available. 
The lining is carefully fitted, but extends only to 
the waistline, while the waist proper is longer, mm 
shirtwaist style. The back is plain across the 
shoulders, and drawn down in gathers at the waist - 
line. The fronts are laid in single plaits at the 
shoulders, which fall to the waistline, and give the 
effect of a broad vest. The closing is effected in res - 
ulation shirtwaist style, through a centre box plait, 
and the neck is finished with a deep turnover collar. 
The sleeves are in regulation shirtwaist style with 
narrow straight cuffs. 
To cut this waist in the medium size 34 yards of 
material 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide or 23 
yards 44 inches wide will be required. 
The pattern, 4021, 1s cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42-inch bust measure. 





4022 MISSES WAIST © 
“TOIG YRS. 
Woman's Five-Gored Walking Skirt. No. 
4024. 


To be made with or without the Graduated Circular 
Flounce. 
The popularity of the skirt that clears the ground 
long since became an established fact. This latest 
model is shown in tobacco-brown cheviot with 
stitched bands; but it is suited to golf cloth, home- 
spun, and all the materials adapted to the purposes 
for which it is designed. 
The skirt is cut with five gores, that are shaped to 
fit snugly about the hips and to flare freely as it ap- 
proaches the feet. As shown, the graduated circular’ 
flounce is arranged over the tower portion so providing 
additional grace and fullness ; but the skirt can be left 
plain if preferred. The fullness at the back is laid in 
inverted plaits, which are flat at the waist-line, and 
meet closely over the seam, but falls in ripples at the 
lower edge. 
To cut this skirt in the medium size 44 yards of ma- 
terial'44 inches wide or 4 yards 52 inches wide will be 
required, when the flounce is used; 3g yards 44 inches 
wide or 8 yards 52 inches wide if the skirt is plain. 
The pattern, 4024, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 





Misses’ Waist. No. 4022. 
To be made high or low neck with long or elbow 
sleeves. 
Young girls are never so charming as when simply 
dressed. The very pretty waist shown is specially 
adapted to slender growing figures, and can be made 
suitable for school or evening wear, as it is cut high 
or low neck with plain or fancy sleeves. The original 
forms part of an entire costume, and is made of pale 
pink wool crepe de chine with trimming of narrow 
black velvet ribbon and simple cream lace, the elbow 
puffs being of pink chiffon. 
The lining is snugly fitted, and can be made high or 
square neck as preferred. The full lower portion of 
the waist proper is gathered at both upper and lower 
edges, and arianged over the lining on to which the 
square yoke is faced. The upper portions of the 
sieeves are slightly full at the shoulders, but are cut 
in points above the elbows, which allow ample frec- 
dom for the soft puffs. Both waist and lining are 
closed together at the centre back. 
To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age 3 yards 
of material 21 inches wide, 2§ yards 27 inches wide or 
1g yards 44 inches wide will be required, with } yard 
of chiffon for elbow puffs, 33 yards of lace insertion, 
10 yards of velvet ribbon to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4022, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. — 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this e, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
age stamp), as number, shown on cut, and 
sive wan and write Ph sj naine and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston. Mass. ~ 
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Terrill S. (2.10 1-4). 


Terrill S. (2.10}), whose likeness, with his 
owner, C. W. Lasell, up behind him, 
appears on this page of this week, is one 


of the most remarkable race horses of the |: 





time. He has been practically unbeatable 
in his class the last two seasons over the | 
New England half-mile tracks. He has 

been beaten, to be sure, but only when he 
was started out of his class. The past sea- 

son he started eleven times, won ten races, | 
and lost but four heats out of the thirty- | 
seven that he paced. 

During his racing career he has started in | 
sixty-three races and has won thirty-four of | 
them, and has been behind the money but 
eight times. This is, indeed, a great show- | 
ing. His only defeat last season was by | 

Chehalis (2.054), in a free-for-all race at | 
Concord. Seventeen of his heats last sea- | 
son were in better than 2.15 over half-mile | 
tracks, four of them in 2.12 or better. 

Terrill S.’s racing career began in 1897. | 
He started ten times that year, won one 
first money, four second moneys and ‘one | 
fourth money, and he made a record of | 
2,204. All but three of his races were over | 
half-mile rings and his record that year was | 
made ona half-mile track. 

He competed in fifteen races in 1898, won 
seven firsts, one second, a third and two 
fourth moneys, and he earned a record of | 
2.104. 

These two seasons hé was inthe hands of 

rofessionals. Mr. Lasell of Whitinsville, | 
Mass., bought him at the opening of the | 
season of 1899. That year Mr. Lasell started 
him fifteen times, won six first, four second, 
three third and two fourth moneys, and all 
but four of the races were over half-mile 
tracks. 

In 1900 he started twelve times, won ten 
firstandtwo second moneys. He has one! 
hundred winning heats to his credit. 

From the above it will be seen that in the 
last two years he has started twenty-three | 
times and won twenty firsts and three sec- | 
onds. The horses are very few and far be- | 
tween that can show such a clean record. as 
this. He holds a number of tratk/teeords, | 
and in 1899 he lowered the half-mile track | 
record for Maine by pacing a heat in 2.133 at | 
Pittsfield. He cut a two-second alice ft | 
this the following week at the Le Br | 
(Me.) Fair, and in 1900 he again low@rec 
Maine half-mile track record to2.10}'at Lew- 
iston. In 1900 he lowered the haffrille | 
track record at Worcester to 2.114. The | 
same season he also cut the track record at | 
Nashua, N. H.,and at Rochester, N. H. | 
Although we are not sure about it, we have 
no doubt that he has gained other track rec- | 
ords the past season. 

Terrill S. is a very good-looking horse in | 
harness and he goes clean with only quar- 
ter boots, a light shoe; he is level headed, 
seldom makes a break and never without | 
a good cause; is an easy driver and he is 
always ready to do his best. Mr. Lasell has 
driven him in most all of his races since he | 
owned him and Terrill S. has given him a 
lot of pleasure. 

Terrill S. is as sound today as he ever was, 
and the prospects are that he will be out | 
another year ready to race as he has before. 
We hear that several parties are looking | 
for a horse to beat him in his class, and one 
may be found capable of doing it, but they 
don’t grow on every bush,and if one is found 

of equal or superior speed, take it week in | 
and, week out, we are ready now to predict | 
that Terrill S. will beat him ina majority 
of races, for he is one of the most consistent | 
race horses that ever looked through a 
bridle. He is still a young horse, as he was 
foaled in 1892. | 

Terrill S. is by Strathmore 408, and his | 
dam is Effie, by Ajax; second dam,Kate C. | 
(dam of Charlie Birch, 2,233), by Blue Bull | 
75; third dam by Bertrand. | 

>> 


The list of 2.10 trotters received about a 
dozen new additions the past season. One 
of them was May Allen (2.09}), whose like- 
ness reproduced from a life photograph is 
represented on the first page of this week’s 
BREEDER. Mav Allen is a good-sized, well- 
proportioned animal, handsome and well 
finished, though her rump is quite steep. 
She isa chestnut in color and stands 15.2 
hands at the withers. She was bred by 
Elijah Batman of Roachdale, Indy. alld 
foaled in 1895. ~ 

The sire of May Allenis Que Allen then. 
Her dam is Prida, by Simms’ Clark Chief, a 
son of Clark Chief 89, he by. Mambriiio 
Chief 11. Her second dam was by Edward 
Everett 81, son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian. 
Que Allen (2.09%), the sire of May Allen 
(2.094), is also an Indiana product. He was 
bred by Howard O’Neil, Crawfordsville- 
that State, and foaled in 1890, hence was 
four years old the season that Prida was 
mated with him to produce the subject of 
our illustration. 

Que Allen, sire of May Allen, was a well- 
bred horse, yet his blood lines are far from 
what the majority of horsemen of the presen 
day would consider fashionable on his dam’s 
side. His sire, Champion Medium (2.294), was 
by Happy Medium, and out of Tamora, by 
Almont 33. The dam of Que Allen was by 
Ravenswood 17385, and his second dam was 
by Veach’s Black Hawk Morgan. Ravens- 
wood was by Blackwood Jr. (2.224), he by 
Blackwood (3) (2.31), son of Alexander’s 
Norman, and out of Belle Sheridan, a 
daughter of Blood’s Black Hawk, by Ver- 
mont Black Hawk 5. The dam of Ravens- 
wood was by Norman Jr., a son of Alexan- 
der’s Norman. 

Que Allen trotted to a record of 2.093 at 
Portland, Me., Sept. 23, 1897. He is now 
owned in Europe, and has gained great dis 
tinction there as arace winner. Since going 
across the water he has taken a record of 
2.08 2-5, which is the champion trotting 
record of Europe. May Allen is his first 
2.30 performer, in fact, she is the only one of 
his get that has yet taken a record in stand- 
ard time. 





May Allen’s first appearance in public was | of 
practice.’ 


at Frankfort, Ind., Aug. 14, 1900, in the 2.40 
class, with nine starters. She finished fifth 
in the first heat in 2.29}, and won the, next 
three in 2.29}, 2.30, 2.30. The following 
week, Aug. 21, she started in the 3.00 class 
at Elwood, Ind. There were seven starters | 
in this race. May Allen stood 3, 2, 1,.1, 1.in | 
the summary of this race. 





The Horse. me 




















TERRILL S., 2.10 1-4, BY STRATHMORE; DAM, EFFIE, BY AJAX 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 

















THE TROTTING MARE MAY ALLEN, 2.09 1-4, BY QUE ALLEN, 2.09 3-4. 





2.144, 2.16}. 


Maine. 


many 


portion 
ride fast, as there are in this cit 





Fanella (2.22}). 


applied to her. 


natives of the city. 


good horses 
the inhabitants, and 
of 


distanced the first heat 1n 2.17}. 

May Allen came out last season much im- 
proved inform and speed. 
O., July 29, she beat a field of good ones in 
straight heats in 2.11}, 2.114, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 1.5, she won the 
first, fourth and fifth heats in 2.103, 2.104, 
2.13}. At Terre Haute, Oct. 3, she won the 
first and second heats in 2.113,°2.115. At 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 14, she won first money, 
taking first, fourth and fifth heats in 2.154, 
‘he total amount of her win- 
nings last season exceeded $5000. 


> 





George W. Leavitt Visits Maine. 


Mr. George W. Leavitt returned to Boston 
on the 9th inst. from a visit to eastern 
He spent a day at Calais with Mr. 
J.M. Johnson, proprietor of Calais Stock 
Farm, and reports the horse stock at that 
establishment in excellent condition. 
found only snow enough for fair sleighing 
at Calais, but enjoyed a sleigh ride behind 
several of Mr. Johnson’s good ones. 
most satisfactory ride he had there was be- 
hind Directress (2.19), the second dam of 
the fast two-year-old trotter Todd (trial 
mile 2.21, trial half 1.06, quarter .324, and 
eighth 15 seconds). 

‘Codd resembles his grandam, Directress, 
much more closely than he does his dam, 
Todd’s habits and manners 
in the stable and in the harness, either jog- 
ging slowly or trotting fast, are so nearly 
like those of Directress that Mr. Johnson 
says he can see the ways of her noted grand- 
son in Directress every time the rub rag is 
She can speed very fast to 
sleigh, and when going fast if called upon 
quickens her speed, and glides away so 
easily that the increased effort is only per- 
ceptible by the accelerated speed of the 
vehicle behind her, and Todd is just like 
her in that respect also. 

Calais is noted for its cood horses and 
for solid industrious common-sense business 
men who own them. These men are mostly 
They were born and 
raised there and have become quite wealthy, 
but they still work hard, are temperate, 
and require of their children the same habits 
industry’: and temperance that they 
Mr. Leavitt says he does not 
know of another city where there are so 
in proportion to 
so large a_ pro- 
business men. who love. to 
y on the 


The time of the | : 
several heats? was 2.25, 2.27}, 2.25}, 2.285, | / re ea 
2.26. Eight days after the above race, she | H rse wners! Use 


started in a field of nine on Aug. 29 in. the, 
2.40 class at Frankfort, Ind. She finished 
in fourth position the first heat in 2.29}, but 
won the next three in 2.28, 2.274, 2.273. 

Her next start was at Frankfort, Ind., 
Aug. 31, two days after the last-named race. 
She finished in second position in the first 
two heats, and fifth in the third, giving her 
second money. On the following week, 
Sept. 5, she started in the 2.25 class at 
Lafayette, Ind. She won this race in straight 
heats, time 2.25, 2.264, 2.26. She started in 
but one other race that season. This was 
at Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 18 She was 
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border. The men, as a rule, spend but little 
time riding during business hours, but are 
all out on holidays, and have lots of fun in 
testing the comparative speed of their 
horses. Most of these horses were raised in 
the vicinity of Calais and never had the ad- 
vantages of track education, but the outsider 
who goes there to beat them must have a good 
horse or he will get left. Many of these 
animals would no doubt take fast records 
in the hands of good trainers. Tomah 
(2.10) was bred and raised in that vicinity. 
Mr. Johnson owns some of the best-bred 
ones that can be found in that section, and 
they are just as good as they are well bred. 
He is wintering the game trotting stallion 
Kwanon (2.204), by Kremlin (2.07?), and 
will probably campaign him another year. 
He had but little preparation last year, yet 
was timed a mile in 2.165 on a half-mile 
track. He is as gamea race trotter as can 
be found. 

Mr. Leavitt went from Calais to Presque 
Isle, where he was the guest of the starch 
king, Hon. T. H. Phair. He found more 
snow at Presque Isle than at Calais, and 
the sleighing was elegant. Mr. Phair has 
more speed in his stable than any other man 
in Aroostook County. He keeps horses for 
recreation, but from some of them he gets 
profit as well as recreation. He is the 
owner of Dolly Biéwell (2.093), that has 
been raced successfuily in George W. Leav- 
itt’s string the past two years. She is 
wintering finely and gets from eight to ten 
miles every day, which will keep her 
in shape to be put in racing condition early 
next season. 

Mr. Phair also owns Kingfisher (2.17%), 
and Mr. Leavitt says he rode _ faster 
after the pacer than he has ridden for 
a long time. Had he known there was 
to be sleighing in Boston he would have 
tried to persuade Mr. Phair to let him bring 
Kingfisher up with him to drive on the 
road. He thinks he could have had as 
much fun with this horse as any of the 
road drivers will get. Mr. Charles Phair, 
a son of T. H., and also. en- 
gaged in the. manufacture of potato 
starch, owns a very handsome four-year-old 
stallion.got by Ashland Wilkes (2.174). His 
dam is Mi Lady, by Baron Wilkes(2.18), and 
she also produced Ackerland (2.13%). Iis 
second dam is Lady Gray, by Mambrino 
Patchen. 

This young stallion has had only.a little 
training, but can show a 2.30 clip at 
the trot and is improving fast. Mr. Leavitt 
found a three-year-old filly here whose gait 
pleased him‘greatly. Her sire''is Lakeland 
Wilkes, a horse owned in St. John, N. B. 
Her dam is Winnie L. (2.20}), a mare that 
was owned by Mr. George A. Hall of this 
city, and got by Alcander (2.203). 

Notes from Gray, Me. 

The interest in good horses in this vicinity has 
not diminished in thé least. There are not many 
good horses for sale here, but we have quite a 
large number of fine horses (that is what we call 
aig that would please most any one to sit be- 
hind. 

Mr. O. 8S. Higgins, a well-to-do farmer at East 
Gray,has a Rockefeller horse out of a Black Pilot 
mare that is coal black, seven years old and very 
stylish, sixteen hands, weighs 1075 pounds. 





Mr. J. T. Hancock has a Benton horse, whose 
dam was a Redwood mare, that is a pacer and 
good style, that has never been trained, that is at 
present showing wonderful speed on the road. 

Mr. C. L. Pierce, principal of Pennell Institute, 
is the owner of abay mare by Harry Glenarm 
that rather worries the boys when they are out 
brushing. This mare is with foal by Commander 
and this mating should produce a good one. 

Mr. George Snow has a Bayard Wilkes pacer 
that is faster than a ghost when he keeps his 
feet. He has been very erratic, but Mr. Snow 
thinks he has discovered the trouble, and that in 
the future there will be no further trouble in 
keeping him level. If he has found a remedy, the 
boys willlet this horse have the road, because 
it’s a case of have to. 

Mr. Elmer Osgood has a Benton horse about 
seven years old that is one of the greatest road- 
sters that there is in this vicinity. He has never 
been trained for speed, but can trot a mile in 2.40 
on our roads. 

Mr. F. N. Douglass has aroan mare, said to be 
by Red Wilkes, that is one of the greatest driv- 
ers that a man ever drew a rein over. 

Mr. Alfred A. Hall owns the mare Magnozite, 
bv Electricity; dam, Zora Zar. This mare is fast, 


and will probably be raced next season. Mr.. 


Hall raised a colt from this mare, that is now 
eight months old, that is fourteen hands high, 
and weighs about six hundred pounds. Color, 
bay, with black points; as well made as the best 
and as fine a gaited trotter 4s could be asked for 
His sire is Harry Glenarm. 

There are many more good ones in this section 
that I will mention in my next. It seems very 
strange to see people driving on wheels here at 
this season of the year, but we will probably have 
plenty of snow before the season is passed. 

The managers of the Gray Park Association 
are preparing to outdo any previous year, and 
from the meagre knowledge that we have of their 
plans, we predict a great meeting this year fora 
eountry show. Cc. H. D. 

Gray, Me., Jan. 8, 1902. 
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Readville Meetings in 1902. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the New Eng- 
land Trotting Horse Breeders’ Association, held 





last week, it was decided tolgive three meetings | 
the coming season. The spring meeting will be | 
held July 1-4, the Grand Circait meeting will | 
come the week commencing Aug..18, and the fall | 


or ‘* Breeders’ ’’ meeting will be held the week 
commencing Sept. 22, one week later than last 
year. 

For the Grand Circuit meeting the following 
early-closing events will. be opened: Trotting, 
2.30 class (Blue Hill), $5000; 2.12 (Massachusetts) 
$10,000; three year olds (2.25 class), $2000; 2.16, 
$3000; pacing, 2.24 class, $5000; 2.10. (Neponset), 
$3000. 

For the Breeders’ Meeting four early-closing 
stakes of $2000 each will be opened for the fol- 
lowing classes: Trotting, 2.24 and 2.11; pacing, 
2.18, 2.09, : 


RSE OST ae eae 

Col. John E. Thayer, president of the New 
England Trotting Horse Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, ison a duck-shooting trip in North 
Carolina. 


The veteran trainer,:J.J. Bowen, lately 
visited Claremont, N: H. His many friends 
in this vicinity will be glad to know that 
Mr. Bowen’s health is excellent. He ap- 
pears more sprightly and vigorous than at 
any time for several years. He may be seen 
at his old quarters at Mystic Park the con- 
ing season. ne 

Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
stable for horses and cows. Write toC. B. Bar. 








rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 


Hand Power Clipping... 
Power Clipping and Grooming 
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Are the Accepted Standard 
36 Years’ Experience, 


Our pupartonce means yy, 
you in dollars. Our Clipye, 
cleaner, faster anc longer {},, 
other; our combination « 
and Grooming Machines j¢; 
clip and clean more horses | 
with less expense, labor ay 
than any other—from 20 to 40 | 
per hour perfectly groomed 
machines are the best that « 
ence, skilled labor and mate: 

make, and the price ist}. 
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The Champion Stallion Trotter of 
..-1898 and 1899... 


BINGEN, 2.06. 


Sire of Admiral Dewey, 3, 2.14 1-4, Bingen, Jr., 2.13 3-4, 
and the phenomenal two-year-old, Todd. 


Book Now Open. TERMS FOR 1902, $200. 


A limited number of outside mares will be accepted. 
as his book is fast filling up. 


Apply early 


Fee for stallion service due when mare is served. 


...J. P. HALL, Ponkapog, Mass. 
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BAILEY’S 
PNEUMATIC 
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the standard pneumatic 
tired, wire wheeled vehicle. 


would realize that preju- 
dices against pneumatic 
tires were caused absolute- 
ly by what we may well 
call ‘‘ trouble imaginary,” 
there would be fewer steel 
tired vehicles manufactured 
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is NOT so. 


THINK they. are difficult to mend, 
THINK they have to be pumped each 
THINK they have to walk home 
in case of puncture, 

roads cut and wear them, 


they puncture easily, 


THINK rough 
THINK what 
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